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Showing the World What 600,000 Already Knew 


VERLAND Model 90 is a car of practical utility. It rides with 
luxurious comfort, and is amply powered for steep hills and 

rough roads. It gives service that you can depend upon under all 
conditions. 

At the same time, Model 90 has the appearance which is a source 
of satisfaction to its owner. 

The et peer of Model 90 is illustrated forcibly by four 
recent records, made in widely separated parts of the country and under 
greatly varying conditions. 

In Oklahoma, a Model 90 stock car, motor sealed in high gear—broke 
the world’s record, making 4370 miles in 7 days and 7 nights of con- 
tinuous running. 


Again on an informal test trip between Oakland and Los Angeles, a 
Model 90 covered 947 miles in 28 hours and 45 minutes, averaging 24.28 
miles per gallon of gasoline in spite of fighting a heavy storm all the way. 

In the “Boston-Springfield Dependability Run,” a model 90 stock 
car made 3852 miles in 7 days and 7 nights at an average speed of 25 
miles per hour without motor stop. 

Then came the new World’s record at Harrisburg—702.5 miles a 
day for 514 days without motor stop, sealed Aigh gear. Here again a 
Model 90 stock car demonstrated its staying power. 


Such convincing tests are only conspicuous examples of what thous- 
ands of Overland owners know their own cars are capable of doing. 


Their experience is a safe guide for you in selecting a car. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Made! Ninety, Five Passenger Touring Car $985; Price f. o. b. Toledo 
Wilize- Knight Tewring Cars, Coupes, Limousines; Overland Aéeser Cars and Light Cammercia! Cor: 
Canadian Factory, West Toroato, Canada 
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CO-OPERATING FOR BETTER BUTTER 


EK MADE our first attempt to qualify our 
butter for the Iowa state trade-mark along 
in the winter of 1917-18. We actually began 
using the state brand on our butter in the spring 

1919. 

The story of the fight for improvement during 
that year and a quarter of effort may interest some 
other codperative dairies in the state. It may also 
interest a good many individual dairymen. For we 

yt only have the pride of knowing that we are one 
of the six butter-makers in the state to qualify for 
the trade-mark, but we also get several cents a 
pound more for our first-grade butter. As we are 
a coéperative concern, that extra profit goes right 
back to the farmer. 

Vhen I came to this association, the butter did 


pot grade very high. I appre- 


By AUGUST M. HEIN 


Manager of the Hull Co-operative Creamers. 


and some people thought it nonsense, but we kept 
talking up the benefits and held to it. At this time 
it didn’t seem good business to pay different prices 
for the different grades. The man with the second 
or third-class cream would just have become dis- 
setisfied and gone to some other creamery. We 
kept on grading, and tried to make every one see 
how necessary it was thruout that year. 

Our educational work that season brought re- 
sults. I familiarized myself with the different 
flavors in cream and got so I conld point out the 
trouble with different samples pretty accurately. If 
I could tell a farmer that he wasn’t keeping his 








ciated that my first job and r 
the biggest one was to geta 
better quality of butter. 

How were we to do it? 

The first plain fact was 
that the cream was not of 
the proper quality. You can’t 
».ake good butter out of poor 
cream—no use trying. 

The trouble was that very 
little milking was being done 
by our patrons at the time. 
Ccws were only a side line, 
and no one paid much atten- 
tion to the work. Cream was 
heuled over long routes that 

ade it necessary for it to 

be exposed to high tempera- 
ture for from three to six 
hours. 

The two big things to do 

n were to get more pat- 
ronage and better cream. We 
got the bigger patronage 
eventually, but it came _ be- 
cause the old patrons stayed 
with me-and helped to raise 
the quality and get us a rep- 
utation as a good creamery. 
Their loyalty to the codperative association was 
what gave opportunity for the success we now seem 
to be making. 

he first thing I tried to do was to get the 
patrons interested in better dairying. I knew if I 
could get good cream for a while, I could soon 
show them better butter and better prices. 

Accordingly, we started what you might call a 
publicity campaign. I wrote little articles for the 
local paper and told about cream grading and why 
it was necessary in order to make a creamery a 
success. Then, too, I told how it was possible to 
handle cream on the farm so that it would grade 
high. Of course, I talked to all the patrons I could 
see along the same lines, and found most of them 
very eager to work with me. 

By the time of the annual meeting, sentiment 
was so developed that we put thru a motion to 
install the individual can system, so that grading 
could be started. After grading and churning each 
grade separately, we soon learned that the market 

ognized our quality, the difference being from 
two to five cents between the first and second 
frades. 


Grading cream was new business in our district, 











pocketbooks of the producers, there was no diffi- 
culty in getting men to listen to methods for get- 
ting better cream. They were eager to learn. 

The best remedy for poor cream that we could 
suggest, aside from the reasonable precautions as 
to cleanlines, was the cooling tank. We bought a 
carload of tanks and sold them at cost. This made 
a big increase in the amount of first-class cream. 

About this time we made another attempt—we 
had already tried it once before the tanks arrived 
to get the state trade-mark. This was in the winter, 
and we again failed because of the presence in the 
cream of indoor flavors from caves and cellars. 

Shortly after, we secured a contract for 25,000 
pounds of butter from the government, and put some 
good work into that. Feeling pretty sure of our 

quality, we tried again for the 

=) trade-mark, and again failed. 

This time it was fall, and the 

cows going dry, so that little 

attention was given to cows 
or cream. 

We kept hammering away, 
however, and finally made 
good. Now we feel that we 
can turn out butter of the 
desired quality right along. 
Besides getting the use of 
the trade-mark, I won the 
gold medal at the State But- 
ter-makers’ Convention in 
1918, and the creamery took 
first prize in the cream im- 
provement contest. 

Right now prospects look 
good for continued success. 
We are proud of our work, 
and I think we have a right 
to be. The prizes we have 
won and the quality mark we 
have set mean not merely in- 
dividual excellence on the 
part of the butter-maker, but 
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New Twelve Thousand Dollar Creamery Building at Hull, lowa. 


stable free from manure, after I had investigated 
his sample, it impressed him, and he was willing to 
believe that butter and milk did absorb objection- 
able odors. After he appreciated that, it wasn’t 
a bard step to get him to keep things cleaner. 

We began gaining patronage very fast. Soon 
we found our old creamery building was not big 
enough to handle the business. So we decided to 
put up a new building, and did it, at a cost of 
$12,000. Having a creamery located in a con- 
venient place where patrons could drop in any time 
to see what was going on in their own institution 
was a big improvement. 

One very good demonstration was to take the 
patron to the first grade ripener and let him sniff 
the vapor. It smells a good deal like the odor of 
fresh milk right from a cow. Then I took him to 
the second grade cream ripener, and when he had 
sniffed that, it was easy to tell from the expression 
on his face that he realized the difference between 
first and second grade cream. That year our patrons 
learned to know what quality in cream means. 

So at the next annual meeting, they were ready 
to agree to a difference in price between first and 
second grade cream. After we had touched the 








community team-work and 
cooperation. 

The grading system has 
made men in this section see the value of handling 
cream right, and has encouraged good dairymen to 
put in their best work. We have developed some 
real dairymen, who are milking from twelve to 
eighteen cows, and more good men are moving in. 

We have pure-bred hogs around here, and they 
have made a good market for our buttermilk. We 
sell the entire output for six months at a time, and 
get on an average of $3.15 for a barrel of fifty 
gallons. 

100d butter is one farm product that is not 
likely to be over-produced. There isn’t very much 
made now, and the possible market is limitless. 
After a man tastes really good butter, he will never 
gc back to the poor grade stuff. 

Sven tho our make has doubled since 1914, we 
aren’t worrying about flooding the market. 

It might be well to add here that the theory that 
cooperative concerns don’t appreciate faithful work 
on the part of the employes has not worked out here. 
My wife (who handles most of the office work) and 
{ have both had our salaries largely increased, and 
a bonus besides. Better cream has made better but- 
ter, and better butter has made better prices and 
more prosperity. We are all sharing in it. 
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Fighting Tuberculosis 

ROFESSOR Norgard, of the Wisconsin state de- 

partment of agriculture, feels quite encouraged 
at the progress being made toward eradicating tu- 
berculosis in that state. They have a law there 
which provides that upon petition of the majority 
of the cattle owners in a given area, all the animals 
in that area may be tested for tuberculosis, and 
those which show symptoms of the disease removed 
from the territory, the owners being paid reason- 
able compensation. The animals remaining are reg- 
ularly tested thereafter, and any new cases which 
may be developed promptly removed. No animals 
are permitted to come within the area which have 
not first been tested and found to be free from the 
disease. 

Under this law, several areas have been cleared 
of tuberculosis. The first area was in the western 
part of Waukesha county, an area which comprises 
542 farms, on which are kept 10,812 cattle. This 
is said to be the most populous cow section in Wis- 
consin and in the United States. The first test dis- 
closed but six per cent of reacting animals. These 
were promptly removed, and it is believed that the 
animals in this particular area are entirely free 
from the disease. The second area was on a small 
island, about a township in size, and containing 151 
herds of cattle. It was found here that only three 
per cent of the animals reacted. At the present 
time it is believed that there is not an infected ani- 
mal on the island. 

Of course a plan of this sort can not possibly 
succeed unless practically every farmer in the area 
is thoroly committed to it and all are ready to co- 
operate in every way possible. This is simply a 
matter of getting the people to see the question 
involved. The benefit to the community is evident, 
and especially if there are many pure-bred cattle 
herds in the area. The work is done under the su- 
rervision of the state authorities, and prospective 
buyers can therefore go into the tested area with the 
full assurance that the reputation of the state is 
back of the cattle there, so far as freedom from 
tuberculosis is concerned. With cattle at present 
prices, the purchaser can not afford to take chances 
of buying diseased animals. 


~ ~ ar 
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Freight Rates 

| AILROAD Administrator Hines objects to Sen- 

ator Cummins’ bill, which proposes to restore 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with regard to freight rates. Before the railroads 
were taken over by the government, freight rates 
could not be advanced without the consent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In every case of 
any considerable importance, the commission al- 
ways held an open hearing and invited shippers 
who were affected by the proposed increase to come 
in and show cause why the increase should not be 
granted. When the railroads were taken over by 
the government, this power was taken away from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Presi- 
dent was given full authority to change rates as he 
might see fit, which does not mean that the Presi- 
dent himself gives any attention to the matter, but 
that whoever happened to be at the head of rail- 
road affairs could act as he pleased. 

Mr. Hines thinks this latter condition should be 
continued until the railroads are turned over to their 
owners, or something else is done with them. Sen- 
ator Cummins proposes to restore the powers of the 
commission. Mr. Hines, of course, knows quite a 
little about the railroad business, but he is not com- 
petent to pass upon the justice of proposed freight 
increases. That is a matter which requires men of 
wide knowledge and long experience. Changes in 
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rates on some commodities mean not only increased 
rates, but they may disorganize certain industries 
by changing the relation of the freight rates they 
pay. Now that we are trying to get back to peace 
conditions, the authority of the commission should 
be restored immediately. It stands between the 
shipping public and the railroads for the purpose of 
seeing that justice is done to both. 

The farmer has the greatest stake in this mat- 
ter of railroad rates. As a class, the farmer ships 
more freight than any other. The farmer pays the 
freight. It does not matter particularly to the job- 
ber or the retailer whether freight rates are high 
or low, so long as their ocmpetitors must pay similar 
rates. They simply pass the increase on to the 
consumer; and this also is true of some manufac- 
turers. That is why it is easy to get so many busi- 
ness men to favor increased freight rates. They 
think increased rates will make better business for 
the railroads, and inasmuch as they themselves will 
not be hurt, they are willing to help out the roads. 
But it does matter a great deal to the farmer, for, 
as we have said, every increase in rates comes out 
of his pocket. 

People who favor increased rates say that the 
railroads are under tremendously increased ex- 
pense; they are paying very much higher wages, 
and everything they buy costs a lot more; there- 
fore, they are entitled to an increase in freight 
rates. But these people do not have definite infor- 
mation about this. If the railroads can make 2 
showing that will justify an increase in rates, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will give it. They 
should not expect an increase unless they can make 
such a showing. Why not require them to prove 
their case? 

The presidents and secretaries of farm bureaus 
and of other agricultural organizations should write 
to their senators and representatives on this matter, 
and insist that the power be restored to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and that increase in 
freight rates should be granted only after a fair 
and open hearing before that commission. We want 
the roads to get fair treatment, but we want fair 
treatment for the farmer also. 


Sc oC Ss 


International Food Control 


DISPATCH from London last week brought 
* word that Mr. Roberts, the English food con- 
troller, had just announced plans for the formation 
of a world council to deal with food matters. He 
seems to have in mind some sort of economic league 
ef nations, the purpose of which will be to regulate 
food prices. It is said that a preliminary meeting 
will be held at Washington within a few months. 
The first task will be to survey the world’s food 
supplies and economic conditions. The attendance 
at this first meeting will probably be confined to 
members of the allied governments; but it is ex- 
pected that eventually Germany, Austria, Russia 
and other countries will probably be asked to join. 

To many the news conveyed by this dispatch 
from London will not seem to be of very great im- 
portance. To the farmers it is of immense im- 
portance. Wallaces’ Farmer has from time to time 
during the past year published items that seem to 
iudicate that in Great Britain there is a very deter- 
mined effort to maintain government control of 
foodstuffs and to fix food prices. Of course, since 
Creat Britain does not grow as much stuff as she 
consumes, the most rigid government control could 
not be made wholly effective; but if the allied na- 
ticns should join in such control, they could for a 
time at least hold prices at about any point they 
desired, thru their control of transportation and 
ocean shipping. It will not be necessary to take ia 
South America. Prices of foodstuffs from that sec- 
tion could be arbitrarily controlled by the use of 
the shipping facilities. South America would have 
to take exactly what the controllers of the ships 
felt like giving her. 

Are the farmers, the men who produce the food 
of the world, to have any voice when this council 
meets? Are they to have anything to say as to 
government control of foodstuffs? Are they to have 
anything to say as to the prices to be fixed? Or 
will they be compelled to sit in the background, as 
they have always done in the past, and take what 
the food controllers want to give them? And this 
without due investigation of the cost of produc- 
tion. 

It seems to us it is time for the National Federa- 
tion of Farm Bureaus to be getting busy. The fact 
that the farm bureau federations are becoming so 
well organized in so many states, and are securing 
such a large membership, is a matter for congratu- 
lation. But the organization is after all simply a ma- 
chine with which to do business. It has got to be 
used, if it is to serve the farmers; and the way to 
make this organization effective is to take enough 
money from the treasury .o employ some two or 
three of the very best economic experts in the 
United States, and set them at work studying na- 
tional and international happenings, with a view to 
their effect on the welfare of the farmer. Farmers 
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themselves have not had the opportunity to acquire 
either the knowledge or the training to enable them 
to do the things which most need to be done. They 
must learn to follow the example of big business 
men of every sort, and employ men who know the 
game. Instead of wearing themselves out complain- 
ing because big business men are smart enough to 
play the game to their own advantage, farmers 
should make up their minds that they are going to 
learn how to play it to their advantage. 


ooo U8 
Weather and the Corn Crop 


HE corn crop has now reached the point where 

it is in position to be severely damaged by heat 
and drouth. Over the seven corn belt states there 
was only six-tenths of an inch of rain the third 
week in July. For the month of July so far, the 
rainfall has been only 1.6 inches, as compared with 
a normal for these three weeks of 3 inches. The 
temperature has averaged 77 degrees, as compared 
with a normal of 74 degrees. On date of July 21st 
we roughly estimate the acre yield in the different 
states as follows: Iowa, 36 bushels; Illinois, 33; 
Missouri, 25; Nebraska, 24; Indiana, 34; Ohio, 37; 
and Kansas 18 bushels. For the entire corn belt, 
we figure on a yield of 30 bushels, which is about 
1.25 bushels less than the average. If good rains 
come soon, the yield may go considerably above our 
prediction. On the other hand, severe drouth may 
cause further reductions. The figures indicate the 
situation as it exists July 21st, in case we have just 
average weather from now on. The greatest damage 
by heat and drouth to date has been in the states 
of Illinois and Indiana. 


cs 3" 3 
The Drouth in Montana 


HE severe drouth in Montana this year, follow- 
ing, as it does, two very dry years in that state, 

has become so serious that cattle and sheep are 
being moved out in large numbers to keep them 
from starving to death. The government Bureau 
of Animal Industry is active in this matter, and is 
doing everything it can to expedite shipments of 
cattle and sheep to pastures in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. Last week a live stock survey was com- 
pleted in Montana, and the work of moving the 
stock is being carried forward in a systematic 
manner. 

Mr. Aishton, the regional director of railroads 
for the northwest, has recommended reduced rates 
on live stock shipped from Montana and other 
Crouth areas, and has asked authority to put such 
reduced rates into effect on one day’s notice. 

The entire agricultural situation is very bad in 
Montana. The editor of one of the leading daily 
papers of that state, in a recent issue, said very 
frankly that the time had come when Montana 
farmers and stockmen would pi “ably be compelled 
te ask for financial assistance from the people who 
live in more favored districts; that the three years 
of drouth will compel large numbers of farmers 
and stockmen to abandon their farms and ranches, 
unless such assistance can be obtained. 


SS 


Draining the Farm 


HE steadily advancing prices of farm land will 

greatly stimulate drainage. There are few land 
owners who can afford to support idle acres. Land 
that retains surplus water after heavy rains will 
not pay interest on present values. 

Tile drainage is not a thing to be done by guess. 
The old-fashioned way of simply putting in a few 
strings of tile to tap the wettest spots, and putting 
these in without a proper survey, will not do under 
present conditions. The farmer who owns a piece 
of land that needs to be drained should call in a 
thoroly competent man and have him lay out 2 
complete drainage system. As has been said many 
times, the mistake of tile drainage, like the mis- 
tekes of the doctor, are underground where they 
ean not be seen. With land and tile and labor at 
present prices, such mistakes are very costly. 

As a preliminary to planning a drainage system, 
we suggest that Iowa land owners write to the 
Engineering Experiment Station, Iowa Agricultural 
College, Ames, Iowa, and secure their Bulletin No. 
19, which contains recommendations for farm drain- 
age. In this bulletin, Mr. Schlick, drainage engineer, 
has put a lot of exceedingly valuable information 
ard suggestions. And he suggests a number of 
“don'ts” for the land owner, which should be 
heeded. 

For example: “Don’t try to do the work of an 
engineer. Don’t let the drainage contractor act a3 
engineer also. Don’t employ any but a capable en- 
gineer. Don’t plan the drainage piecemeal; work 
out a complete system, even if it can not all be put 
in at once. Keep careful records of this system. 
Don’t use untested tile; and don’t try to save money 
by using poor tile or poor construction.” 

Tile drainage is a scientific operation which 
must be taken seriously. 
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The Rate of Exchange 


N OUR issue of June 6th, in answer to an inquiry 
| from a western correspondent, we made a few 
yemarks on the rate of exchange and the possible 
effect on American business. At that time the Eng- 
lish rate on sterling exchange was about $4.60 to 
¢{.64, while the French rate was relatively lower. In 

king his inquiry, our western correspondent 
suggested that if our loans to Europe should stop 

ut the time of our harvest, we might feel a more 
serious effect in the exchange rate. 


\pparently the thing that was in his mind is 


bappening now. Last week the exchange rates be- 
tween England, France and Italy broke severely, 
al reached the lowest figures on record. The 
English pound sterling is worth $4.86 of American 
money. Last week it would buy only $4.32. French 


Italian rates were even lower. This means 
t] the Englishman who was buying American 
g last week got only $4.32 worth of goods for 
€ $4.86 he paid in money. 


With such severe discrimination against British 
ney, we may be quite sure that the British are 
not going to buy any more from us than they have 


tc buy; and what is true of them is true of all of 
I pe. The practical effect is to raise foreign 
I s on American-made goods and lower prices on 
E pean goods. The American buyer last week 
( 1 get in England $4.86 worth of stuff for 
only $4.34. 


Of course that is what England and Europe 
would like to bring about. They have a tremendous 
ti in rebuilding their industrial life. They must 
ré e their expenditures in every way possible, and 
i ase their receipts. So they want to sell—not 


t manufactures. As we have before suggested, 
t! enthusiastic American manufacturers who had 
1 s of captured world markets have more of a 
tesk cut out for them than they had anticipated. 
A vhen Germany enters world trade, the compe- 





be still keener. 


again suggest to some of our agricultural 








¢ lists that they make a careful study of these 
fc n exchange rates as they affect the farmer. 
AN it to know of the influences which govern 


rat of exchange. We ought to learn how to read 
the barometer which forecasts exchange rates, and 
t] be able to adjust our policy to some extent 
ast. There is a chance here for some agricul- 
1 economist to render real service to agriculture 
and to make a reputation for himself. 


ots AS 
A Boy’s Problem 


VW" HAVE an interesting letter from one of our 
' younger readers, a boy twenty years old. He 
writes that he has had one year of high school and 
six months at business college. He lives in the 
uuntry, ten miles from any town, not a backwoods 
tistrict but a community in which the church is 
closed and everything is dead in a social way. The 
number of young people is limited, and unfortunate- 
ly not all of them are of the sort who contribute to 
a wholesome social life. The boy writes: 

“My father is a farmer, with seven hundred acres 
of good land. I miss very much the social life 
which I enjoyed when in the city attending busi- 
ness college. I am wondering whether I am foolish 
to continue to work on the farm, with a chance of 
owning it in the future, but with no associates out- 
side of my immediate family. Would it be better 
tor me to learn some profession and fit myself for 
town life? Do you think—as my father does—that 
I am foolish for being somewhat discontented? I 
can not see much future for the farmer outside of 
a good living. I have lived in town long enough 
to see the difference in advantages. I like farming, 
but I want some social life, something more than 
Simply working from morning until night.” 

We do not think this boy is foolish for being 
discontented with the social conditions in his neigh- 
borhood, or for having a desire for a fuller life. But 
we do think he is in danger of making a serious 
mistake, if he contemplates abandoning the farm to 
take up some profession in the city, especially as he 
Says he likes farming and his discontent is due not 
to the occupation but to the lack of social life. 

Assuming a real taste for farming and the pros- 
pect of succeeding his father and owning at least a 
considerable part of the farm, the thing for this 
boy to do is to determine to fit himself to be a top- 
notch farmer. He should not be satisfied with his 
Present amount of education. One year in high 
8c} ool and six months in a business college is in- 
adequate training. He should determine to get a 
full college course, and this without regard to 
Whether he is to be a farmer or go into one of the 
Professions. 

The boys and girls of today should not be satis- 
fied with anything less than the very best education 
they can secure. The greater our population, the 








Poorer the chance for the uneducated man or wo- 
man, and the better the chance for those who have 
trained minds. 


The young people of the farms 
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should determine to get what we call an education; 
and by that we mean not so much the information 
they acquire in high school and college as the men- 
tal development which comes as the result of some 
years of mental effort. There are, of course, a cer- 
tain percentage of boys and girls who will not be 
greatly helped by high school and college training. 
They are the unfortunate ones who will mostly 
spend their lives working for others. But the aver- 
age boy and girl on the farm will find that the years 
spent in acquiring this thing which we call an edu- 
cation will be the most profitable years of all their 
lives. It is during this period that they acquire the 
equipment necessary to enable them to make not 
alone a financial success, but to live satisfactorily. 
Farm parents are doing a grievous injustice to their 
young folks when they fail to encou them in 
every possible way to complete the hizh school and 
a college course. It is far better to spend money 
in giving these young people educational advantages 
than to pile it up for their use in years to come. 

So we say to this boy, and to every other boy 
and girl on the farm: Determine to get the very 
best education that you can get, if not with the help 
of your parents, then by your own individual ef- 
forts. For, far more in the future than in the past, 
it is the educated men and women who are going to 
dc the real business of the world, and who are go- 
ing to get the most out of life. 

This particular young friend has a great oppor- 
tunity before him—the opportunity of going back 
tc that farm after a while. and becoming a real 
leader in the community, of setting in motion the 
forces which will rebuild a wholesome social life, 
reopen the church, establish a first-class school, and 
give a real vison to the other young people of that 
community, who are suffering so severely from the 
leck of these things. 
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Live Stock Delivery 
¥T WILL be remembered that the latter part of 
1uary, Chairman Harris, of the Live Stock 
Committee of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
ed to attend the annual meeting of 


_— 


Meat Producers’ Association, at Des 





tration, was ask 
the Corn Belt 
Moines, and confer with the stockmen there on the 
matter of prompt delivery of live stock, especially 
at the Chicago yards. When the conference was 
concluded, Mr. Harris said very emphatically that 
he had not understood what serious losses were 
being suffered by the stockmen thru unnecessary 
delays in getting stock to the unloading chutes, and 
that he would take up the matter immediately and 
bring about an improvement. He proceeded to do 
this very promptly. Early in February, he called 
a conference at Chicago of representatives of all of 
the different railroads, and made it quite plain that 
something must be done to remedy the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions. 

The upshot of it was that a plan was worked 
cut which has proved highly satisfactory. Mr. R. H. 
Aishton, regional director at Chicago, has issued a 
statement showing the arrival of cars at the Chi- 
cugo yards from March ist to July 4th, inclusive. 
During this entire period, 86.29 per cent of allecars 
arriving at the Chicago yards were set at the chutes 
by eight o’clock in the morning. The poorest serv- 
ice was during the week of June 14-20, when but 
77.53 per cent of the cars reached the chutes by 
eight o’clock. The best service was the week of 
June 7-13, when 90.43 per cent of all the cars were 
set at the chutes by eight o’clock. 

This is a most satisfactory record, and the ship- 
pers appreciate very much indeed the services ren- 
dered by Mr. Harris, Mr. Aishton and the operating 
staff of the various railroads, all of whom have 
worked whole-heartedly to bring about the improve- 
ment. 
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Future Farm Hands 


URING the past three years many wild sugges- 
tions have been made in the effort to supply 
the farmer with needed help. School boys, school 
girls, farmerettes, soft-handed business men, have 
been wished onto him in countless numbers. While 
the war was on, the farmer kept sweet under all of 
this, and did the best he could. Of course, he lost 
his temper once in a while, when some inexperi- 
enced boy or girl melted down a span of 1,400-pound 
mares, or got them cut up in the harrow; but he did 
not complain as much as many others would under 
similar circumstances. 

The time has come, however, when it seems nec- 
essary to draw the line, and draw it sharply. Pro- 
fessor Richard Garner, who has just returned from 
two and a half years in the French Congo, where 
he was gathering specimens for the Smithsonian 
Institute, of Washington, D. C., proposes apes as 
farm hands. He says that if the apes are given the 
advantages of modern education and environment, 
he thinks they will develop into a race that can 
sow and reap and make good servants. He says 
he had a boy ape in Africa, which did his house- 
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work, and he believes that in the young lady apes 
there may be found a solution of the servant 
problem. 

It is not entirely clear whether Professor Gar- 
ner’s ambition is to uplift the ape or to furnish 
farm help and city servants. Apparently, he is 
quite serious in suggesting that apes can be trained 
into good farm hands. All we have to say is that 
if the professor seriously undertakes an enterprise 
of this sort, the farmer should require him to enter 
into an agreement in black and white, by which he 
will place in a city home one ape for every one he 
offers to a farmer. Let us all have a share in the 
experiment. 

: a ee» 
Wheat Grades 


OVERNOR ALLEN, of Kansas, has protested to 


the Secretary of Agriculture concerning the 





United States standards for grading wheat He 
says that at least half the Kansas crop is below 
grade three, and that the schedule of discounts for 
the lower grades adopted by the United States 
Grain Buying Corporation will result in reducing 
the price of Kansas wheat all the way from twelve 
to ninety cents a bushel under the price allowed 
for number one, thus giving the government what 
Governor Allen calls an unreas 

There has been very severe criticism of the gov- 
ernment wheat grades in the spring 
wheat districts of the northwest. The criticism is 
that the government grades are based too much 
upon the appearance of the wheat and do not take 
into account sufficiently its milling quality. 
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Beef Consumption 

THE rather long article on “The Beef Situa- 

tion,” which appeared in our issue of July 4th, 
we spoke of the probably permanent reduction un- 
der normal conditions in the amount of meat con- 
sumed per capita both in the United States and in 
the world, and we referred to reports indicating this 
situation in England. On this subject, Senator Ken- 
yon, in a recent letter, says 

“The American people have found out that ther 
can get along without so much meat, and with pres- 
ent prices they are pursuing that course. You have 
summed up correctly the cause of the present situ- 
ation—restricted consumption and expanded produe- 
tion. I do not believe myself that the situation as 
to restricted consumption is going to be changed 
very much, and there will be the necessity of less 
production, 
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The Daylight Saving Law 

ETTERS and telegrams criticizing President 

¢ Wilson’s veto of the congressional repeal of 
the so-called daylight saving law are going into 
Washington in great numbers. Farmers thruout 
the country are both grieved and indignant that in 
the message giving the reasons for his veto of this 
repeal, President Wilson did not even so much as 
intimate that the farmers of the country had any 
interest whatsoever in it. 

The effort last week to pass the bill carrying the 
Caylight saving provision over the President’s veto 
failed by a small margin. It is reported, however, 
that the agricultural committee is redrafting the ag- 
ricultural appropriation bill, and will retain the 
section repealing the daylight saving law. 

Se &: 
The Activities of the Packers 

LSEWHERE in this issue, we reproduce a sum- 

mary of the report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission dealing with the activities of the big pack- 
ers in other than strictly meat packing lines. It is a 
most unusual story of business enterprise and devel- 
cpment. Beginning in a small way not very many 
years ago, in the business of butchering live stock, 
these big packers have gradually extended their op- 
erations to fields of unrelated industry, until they 
now produce or deal in some seven hundred and 
seventy-five different commodities, mostly food 
products. It is a story well worth reading. 


Baek «a B 
Excess Wool Profits 


HE Denartment of Agriculture announces that 

it is carefully investigating the matter of prices 
paid by wool dealers to wool growers, and that it 
will collect excess profits retained by the wool 
dealers, and distribute these profits among the 
wool growers. The auditing of the accounts of the 
larger dealers is now going on, but it is a work 
that takes time. Those larger dealers who con- 
signed their wool will not receive any refund, for 
the reason that the government paid dealers a fixed 
commission on all wool that was consigned to them 
for handling. 


























A thoroly complete and satisfactory 
demonstration of the tractor at work 
was put on by the various tractor man- 
ufacturers at the National Demonstra- 
tion, at Wichita, last week. 


Tractor Manufacturers Put on Splendid Demonstration 


at Wichita, Kansas 


Another point receiving special in- 
terest this year was that of motor cul- 


tion of standardizing and simplifying 
the tractor, securing proper codrdina- 






opinion the big ring is almost a thing 
of the past in that vicinity. 

Oi the new outfits demonstrating 
for the first time, the four-cylinder ver- 
tical motors formed by far the greater 
number. This is in line with the trend 


It was the most valuable and most tivation. Not only are several of the tion between tractor and implement, during the last few years. This is 
interesting demonstration that has yet smaller tractors showing this sort of and of educating the owner in the probably not due so much to any set- 


held, but the disappointing fea- 
ture was the fact that the crowd was 
not there to receive the benefit. It 
had been expected that a large crowd 
would be in attendance, but due to the 
wheat harvest in Kansas, which was 
not yet completed, and the shortage of 


been 


help among farm folks, it was impos- 12 the subject, and the opinion was of alfalfa sod in six days, when the feeling among farmers that they pre- 
sible for very many to attend, wit! freely expressed that the chief diffi- weather was very hot and the ground fer a four-cylinder motor, and because ( 
zs , jes r ic “oObler he > alres r © ry an h 2% : o « , . » 
the result that the tractor manufactur- Culties of this problem have already so dry and the sod so tough that two’ most of the commercial tractor motors 
ers demonstrated to the smallest crowd been pretty well worked out. While good double-trees were broken on a are of this type. pi 
“ ‘ are ee ee — malievaa th hore Pos or 4-ine} alki low . sAaYY ‘ 
that has attended any of the big na- this all relic ves the horse of a large 14 inch walking plc w. This heavy The tendency toward complete pr te 
tional demonstrations A number of bart of his special work and cuts down plowing used only a little more than jg oction of all working parts is even ni 
ler se apg ea , the number of horses which must be ree gallons of kerosene ‘r acre Re a: Se he . ' 
dealers came in, but the farm attend- 1 1¢ numoer — oan o ch ica > ey sol gt perigom tae with more noticeable than it has been at as 
: aan Mill ept, very few of the farmers have any = anc » tractor went right along w : , : 
ance was light. ‘a a that th » ho i will ee he Peet th - rt a. eon it a . ‘he we have 20Y. previous demonstrations. Almost ti 
Such a demonstration, however, can ide a that the iors Will soc be done three plows, when it woul handily lave without exception, the new models ’ 
not but result in considerable benefit away with entirely on the average been possible to have plowed the sod have this worked out as fully as po 
i s it c 1é s , a : OS- 
racrtor ms lantnnene amd thaw farm. 3 x ey in 
wed the tractot mane ane oa, BES They a is also a noticeable difference tractor, and by the proper reorganiza- sible, and cut and hardened steel gears in 
have the satisfaction of knowing that in oe S ¢ .- - - a ar: - -- a ne _ oe 1¢ B Ms Becks i running in a continuous oil bath may be or 
thay : » nar ro] } ; ‘ I he reneré elInEe manitestec nic ne use he tractor é 3 . — ° iS ¥ 
they did their part well, putting on an am aaa ae ittendir a. demonstra ) ible n hi f: as a = she said to be fairly standardized construc- W) 
thi c ) those ¢& S 1g 1istra- 8s ie 11S ar ra Ss S . ~ > 
educational exhibit that was a revela- — re Th “ ~acteermcesgen 3 o t = this = as . “had at sind ‘ae ans = ‘ tion. Several of the new models have be 
, , , : on. armers as ssec- fe r had cu Ov he number ; 
tion to those who have not followed Ara seinen tien iced oe scape he ne a “pak = 0 already adapted the overhead valve t 
losely the tractor development tion of the country, seem to thoroly horses used on his 200-acre farm from - pee pe aie } agen D 
close! ack J pl t. an in Cin meet Bien of- tester ghegee th Seee. enl atabel thet these motor with rocker arms completely en ‘ 
General Manager Hildebrand and the _ centile . e gene - ide ‘2 ( actor . a 2 to" if _ — — ec la o § 8 closed. Very few freak designs are to be 
committee worked out the details of farming, and one seldom ran onto the were run in the pasture a good part of wed ee =a ir 
€ S r ne i ms + va peso gece pagel : , ; “ aan ae be seen among the newer outfits, 1 
the show splendidly, and are entitled doubting Thomas,” usuaily so plenti- the time, without any grain feed. He cae nd E See a Ww 
he show sple y; are acreage Pairs : a stingaNe "it PT a a a a which is not only a good indication 
t ‘h credit ful at such gatherings. And the ob- also was using a 20-36 thresher with : “ul 
a a. oe server easily sensed the feeling of con such excellent results that he would that the manufacturers and designers 1. 
. . > surhs mars ai se asly Sens ill n- § 3 11e § $ é . 
Due to a somewhat general rain on : : : ; have worked out a few standardized 1 


Monday night before the opening, the a ghee : . : hi “inci © it is als ralthy an 
de istration has been blessed with ‘™buters that the tractor is firmly es- of the big custom ring. Five similar general pI inciples, but is also healthy ni 
emonstration has been essec We age seme : ; ao s : ee Sex evidence that the farmer is rapidly be- Pl 
almost perfect weatl and with a tablished as a practical farm imple- outfits in this neighborhood were giv- : ot mire f 

almost perfect weather an ment. and that new 9 is sisty & ence fag uniformly geod results. end in hia. 4 COME conservative and will no longer 0) 
very unusual absence from dust, and eS =: is py _— recente : pes support the freak designs so common de 
these conditions, combined with a feel- four or five years ago. These are all He 
ing on the part of many tractor firms good signs of a movement toward th: 
and distributers that Kansas and the eheaper production. me 
tributary territory is due for unusually Two or three radical cuts in the th 


heavy tractor sales this fall, has made 


this demonstration probably the great- first day of the demonstration, created ph 
est all-around show of this kind yet considerable excitement among ail an 
held. Sixty-four firms exhibited trac- classes, and many observers predicted ple 
tors or implements which were used in a general lowering of all tractor do: 
the field work, and there were at vari- prices. Various reasons have been 8] 


work, but the number of motor culti- 
vators is rapidly increasing. Several 
of these were shown in operation, and 
several other firms have similar out- 
fits in the course of preparation. The 
large crowds at these cultivating dem- 
onstrations showed the great interest 





fidence among manufacturers and dis- 


proper care and operation necessary 
to secure proper life and efficient op- 
eration. 

As illustrating the benefits to be 
secured from the use of a tractor, one 
farmer told of plowing last fall with 
his 15-30 kerosene tractor, forty acres 





at all with horses. By the use of a 


not think of going back to the old plan 

















tled conviction on the part of the trac- 
tor designers and manufacturers that 
either type of motor shows any marked 
superiority in burning Eerosene effi- 
ciently, but rather that the manufac- 
turers are following the lines of least 
resistance, since there seems to be a 


price of certain models, announced the 
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ous times as high as 125 tractors actu- given for these price reductions, but a cit 
ally working on the demonstration canvass among other manufacturers fea 
fields. Besides, these, there was an un- indicates that conditions affecting la- =e 
usually good exhibit of accessories and bor especially indicate that these re Ita 
equipment to be used with tractors ductions can apply only to a few mod pos 
and tractor-operated implements. els, and that there is likely to be no of 
What were the distinctive features general reduction in prices. be 
of this demonstration? To the general The aceessory exhibit tent was larze bir 
observer, this one looked just like the and well filled. Everything connected pig 
ones held preceding it, except perhaps with the tractor, from spark plugs to en 
a slight increase in the number of wheels, was exhibited—magnetos, pis- al 
tractors. But to an observer who has ton rings, bearings, radiators, batter- ] 
followed and studied the demonstra- ies, lubricating oils, springs for engine co 
tions for several years, there are vari- valves and other operating parts, we 
ous things which stand out, and ap- — wheels, gears—and there were likewise ex¢ 
parently indicate some distinct ad- Veled Clase fee Tere exhibits such as lighting plants. etc "9 
vancement on the part of the manu- It was an intersting exhibit and added ac 
facturers or of the general public. _ St Tact z to the value of the demnostration. tot 
Jarh « ha , » - ; y j 5 1 
Perhaps the most notice able thing | Much favorable comment was heard at 
this year was the much greater show as to the excellent way in which the ra 
» , rart . ses -_ , Na . _ e0 
ne of the Pa ee: ee ee R officials in charge handled the dem- iy 
plowing to which the average tractor onstration. Perhaps at no previous : 
can be put. Heretofore, this has been 70Ons ; ave suc rc +P. pu 
done by a few firms, but here practi- Wem | Secuuaoade taen cate iran pov br 
cally every firm of any consequence a ‘ vale ¥ ¢ 3 ae Pa 
pall) 1 ‘ sxtohe sats crowds to and from the grounds an <é 
from a production standpoint showed in caring for the comfort of the exhib- ‘ 
their tractors at work disking, pulver- itors and the general public at the ev 
izing and packing, harrowing, seeding, headquarters and on the fields. Shuttle : 


cultivating, hauling binders and spread- 
ers, and at various kinds of belt work. 


The manufacturers realize that tarm- reasonable in price, and the great ma- ma 
ers wish to use the tractor for as many jority of the crowd patronized this of 
farm operations as ean be done effi- service. Reasonable "bus service was ~s 


ciently 
and belt 


especially of soil preparation 
work—and they have made 
special efforts here to demonstrate 
to the farmer that this can be done 
without injurious packing of the soil. 
The large number of farmers digging 
after the various machines, and their 
favorable comments as to the condi- 
tions found, shows that the farmers 
are appreciating this part of the work. 

















The Tent Show. 








train service between Wichita and the 
grounds at Tyler was both prompt and 


also maintained for such as could not 
avail themselves of the train service 
Good water under pressure was avail- 
abel at various places about the exhi- 
bition grounds, and plenty of ice water 
was to be had at all times on the piow 
ing fields. These fields were within 
easy walking distance of the headquar- 
ters tent. 
(Concluded on page 1432) 
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AERIAL POST SERVICE SANS PETROL 


Late afternoon found the villagers 
f Arrippolae, in southern Greece, as- 
embled en masse awaiting tidings 
rom the Olympic games at Athens, 
jiles away. Curiously enough, the 
ves of the anxious watchers were all 
tered heavenward, instead of being 
oncentrated on the Olympian high- 
way. Was the multitude supplicating 
the All-Omnipotent to speed the feet of 
eir native sons, so that the laurels 
of victory might rest with the little 
villagc? No, for with the appearance 
of a minute speck in the azure sky, 
cries of jubilation resounded. As the 
ll dot came closer, it proved to be 

a winged messenger of Mercury, a 
carrier pigeon, bearing announcement 
of the victory of the Arippolaean ath- 
letes. A few moments later, a hand- 
some homing pigeon tripped thru the 
entrance of his home cote around 
which the crowd had congregated, 
while the owner rapidly released and 
read the message fastened to his tai 
feathers, bearing the news that Pereus 
t] 
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if 
s 
f 
rn 
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c 
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pride of home sportsmen, had won 

famous Pentathalon. 

tual occurrences of this nature 
were commonplace in the days when 
B. C. was the honorary title of each 
year. At that time, the telephone, 
telegraph and aeronautic mediums of 
communication which we utilize today 
were as far beyond the comprehension 
of the people as the cries of the apes 
were uninterpretable. Altho flying 
pigeons for sport was not officially es- 
tablished on a large scale until the 
nineteenth century, using these birds 
as carriers and messengers was prac- 
ticed when Solomon was still in his 
teens. 
Noah was a pioneer patron of hom- 
ing pigeons, as, when the ark landed 
on Mount Ararat, he released a dove 
which shortly returned, bringing in its 
beak a sprig of green, indicative that 
the waters of the flood had subsided. 
Decimus Junius Brutus, when he was 
besieged in Mutina by Mark Antony, 
in 43 B. C., employed pigeons as his 
Western Union messengers to bring 
assistance from the Roman consuls. 
Later on, a Mohammedan ruler, with 
an eight-syllable name, developed a 
pigeon post service about 1150 A. D., 
for communication between his resi- 
dence and remote parts of his domain. 
He built towers at various points along 
the routes, where he stationed watch- 
men who looked after the welfare of 
these dime messengers of antiquity. 

Before the development of the tele- 
phone and telegraph, France, England 
and other European countries em- 
ployed pigeons to transmit important 
domestic, financial and 
sporting news from one 
city to another. The 
feathered fliers were also 
used extensively for mil- 
itary and naval _ pur- 
poses. The military lofts 
of Germany have always 
been filled with the best 
birds obtainable, and 
pigeon raising has been 
encouraged as a nation- 
al sport. 

During the last Fran- 
co-Prussian war, Ant- 
werp pigeons—the par 
excellence of feathered 
messengers, due to the 
fact that one-fifth of the 
total population of Bel- 
gium are enthusiastic 
r 
€ 


ers of homing pig- 
ns—were used extens- 
for communication 
Succor was 
beleaguered 
s, during that war, 
vy pigeons. Later, how- 
ever, for military protec- 
tior purposes, France 
1 a law which pro- 
ted the entry of pig- 
from other coun- 
, in order that these 
gn birds could not 
be used subsequently to 
information back 

to enemy countries. 
During the Spanish- 
rican war, the Uni- 
ted States navy used 500 
Specially trained carrier 
S messengers 


iy 
purposes, 
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Drought to 
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between coast stations 


and ships at sea, when such signals 
as flags, lanterns, sky-rockets, candles 


and guns were ineffective. Small 
aluminum containers were used in 
which to carry the messages, which 


were written on fine silk paper and 
strapped to the bird’s leg. 

Modern warfare, noted for marvel- 
ous and hitherto unheard-of means of 
communication, despite all its 


won- 
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manding general. The birds did all 
that was expected of them. 0” pigeon 
flew eighteen miles thru a heavy rain 
and arrived covered with mud. He had 
been liberated with an important mes- 
sage at eight o’clock in the morning, 
and twenty-five minutes later that 
message was in the colonel’s hands. 
“In another instance, when Major 
Whittlesey, with a lost battalion, was 











Remarkable Intelligence and Endurance, and a Highly Developed Homing 
Instinct, Are Outstanding Attributes of Homing Pigeons. 


ders, has paid tribute to the remark- 
able homing instinct, courage and per- 
severance of the carrier pigeon. 
Captain D. C. Buscall, in charge of 
the pigeon service in France, who, 
previous to the war, organized the 
American Racing Pigeon Union, which 
has 1,800 members in the United States 
and Cuba, in talking about the value 
of pigeon service, said recently: 
“When the Americans started the 
gun drive in the St. Mihiel sector, and 
were trying to take the German 
stronghold of Mont Sec, we started 
our light tanks ahead down the deadly 
valley, hemmed in on all sides by 
Boches on the dominating hills. In 
each of these light tanks two pigeons 
were carried in a tiny basket. The 
call had come so quickly we were 
able to give the birds only three days’ 
training, carried out in fog and rain, 
and these little voyagers were the only 
link between our ranks and the com- 


cut off from all assistance and sur- 
rounded by Boches, who continued to 
pour heavy fire on the men, two-thirds 
of whom were killed or wounded, it 
was our pigeons which kept up com- 
munications,’ continued Captain Bus- 
call. “Pigeons, and pigeons only, did 
all this message work. One of the 
birds had its leg shot off, and flew 
into camp bearing a valuable commu- 
nication with the message tube hang- 
ing by a ligament.” 

About a year ago, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, at the be- 
hest of the War Department, began 
investigations with homing pigeons in 
order to perfect, as far as possible, the 
bird messenger service of the United 
States army. Some of the best foun- 
dation stock obtainable was purchased, 
an expert pigeon fancier was engaged, 
desirable quarters were arranged for 
on the government experimental farm 
at Beltsville, Maryland, and every ef- 
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fort was exerted to seek out all the 
whys, whens and wherefores of pigeon 
culture. The consequences are that, 
at the present writing, Uncle Sam, ag- 
riculturist, is owner of one of the best 
flocks of homing pigeons in the United 
States, which aggregates 150 birds. 

When it comes to a matter of tro- 
phies, Ty Cobb, Jim Thorpe and Jack 
Dempsey had best look to their laurels, 
for Uncle Sam’s stable of racing pig- 
eons has won enough athletic honors 
to make any of these physical prodi- 
gies sit up and take notice. Nine pairs 
of breeding pigeons out at Beltsville, 
Maryland, have been awarded diplo- 
mas by the International Federation. 
One hen has homed eight 500-mile 
races, and was the only bird in a fa- 
mous race from Chatham, Virginia, to 
Jersey City, which covered the 400-mile 
course under unfavorable weather con- 
ditions in less than fourteen hours. 
One of the yearling birds captured a 
200-mile, young-bird race from 199 oth- 
er competitors, a strong head wind 
making good time impossible, th -bird 
averaging only 907 yards a minute. 

Blue Boy, one of the top-notchers 
among Uncle Sam’s fliers, covered 502 
miles in eleven hours and seventeen 
minutes, at an average rate of speed 
of 1,304 yards a mintue. In this race 
were 428 birds, Blue Boy taking second 
honors. A hen, Bluebell, captured $310 
in prize money in a 500-mile race from 
Charlottesville, Virginia, to Jersey City, 
in which she defeated 521 other en- 
tries. Four of the birds owned by 
Uncle Sam were the fleetest of wing 
in the National Federation in 1917, as 
they beat the time record of the next 
nearest quartet over fifty-two yards a 
minute. 

Homing pigeons which fly 200-mile 
races as yearlings are exceptional, and 
the remarkable quality and outstand- 
ing excellence of the government pig- 
eons may be appreciated when one 
knows that there are a number of 
young birds now at Beltsville which 
are capable of flying initial races of 
300 miles. Young Hero, one of the 
most dependable racers in the Belts- 
ville flock, merits the name, Old Faith- 
ful, as he has been one of the most 
consistent fliers, having participated, 
as a yearling, in races which aggregate 
over 4,350 miles. 

Homing pigeon production from A 
to Izzard is an extremely interesting 
occupation, which is conducted on a 
profitable basis by many who attempt 
the business as a livelihood or occupa- 
tion, while it affords great pleasure, 
recreation and enjoyment to count- 
less others who embark in the game 
for sport. To the aver- 
age laymaz, the pigeon 
loft, with its population 
of baby, juvenile and ma- 
ture birds, is as interest- 
ing as a new seven-reeler 
in which a popular idol 
is starred. 

“'Tis the fancier that 
makes the birds.” Expe- 
rience, perseverance, pa- 
tience and practice are 
essential if the enthusi- 
ast is to succeed in rais- 
ing the “winged voyag- 
ers.” On the average, a 
homing hen raises eight 
pairs of squabs a sea- 
son. The pigeon hen has 
long since exercised her 
rights of suffrage to the 
extent that her mate has 
developed into a model 
spouse, and during the 
hatching season remains 
close to the nest and 
helps in hatching the 
eggs, the male and fe- 
male alternating in keep- 
ing the eggs warm in the 
nest. 

Nesting bowls, which 
look like soup plates, are 
partially filled with saw- 
dust, tobacco stems, cut- 
up matting, or some sim- 
ilar material, and furnish 
quarters for the young 
pigeons when hatched. 
It is particularly interest- 
ing to watch the pigeons 

















Sun Parlor for Homing Pigeons on Government Farm at Beltsville, Md. 
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corn, Canadian field peas, _ kafir 
corn, and some hemp seed, until 
his or her crop is full. Then he 


or she feeds the young by grasping the 
young bird’s beak in his own, and by 
flapping his wings in a peculiar fashion 
and simultaneously forcing partially 
digested food from his crop into that 
of his offspring. 

When the youngsters are about 
three weeks old, the owner customarily 
sprinkles some grain about the nest- 
ing place, so that gradually the young 
will learn how to eat. When about a 
month old, the youngsters are removed 
from the nests and placed on the floor 
of the loft, where they remain for from 
seven to ten days, during which period 
they complete their education in the 
eating line and also become acquaint- 
ed with the other birds of the flock. 
Sociability, kindly feeling and commu- 
nity codperation are prerequisite in 
the pigeon loft. All birds which show 
any tendency toward fighting must be 
removed and disposed of. 

When the young birds are about five 
weeks old, they are allowed out-of- 
doors with the older birds. Gradually 
the voung learn to fly, at first only in 
short circles around the loft, but grad- 
nally, as they attain greater prowess in 
aerial journeying, they extend their 
explorations, and finally, when seven 
or eight weeks old, they go on “rout- 
ing” trips, first only ten or twenty 
miles, and later thirty to forty, and 
finally fifty miles in different direc- 
tions from the home loft. In this way, 
the birds get their bearings and gain 
a thoro “sight” knowledge of their 
home surroundings, so that later on, 
when they go on long flights, they usu- 
ally are able to “home” back to their 
native cotes. 

The pigeon fancier endeavors to 
have the young hatched during March, 
April or May, in order that they may 
be mature enough to compete in the 
yearly races which ordinarily occur the 
following October. Late hatched birds 
are held over until the spring races 
before they get their first chance in 
active competition. The birds are con- 
veyed in large wicker baskets from 
their loft to the starting point, arrange- 
ments usually being made so that the 
fliers are able to rest well the night 
before the race. On arrival at the 
starting point, the fancier surrenders 
his birds to the racing committee, who 
have charge of them henceforth. All 
the birds fly at approximately the 
same distance, their home lofts being 


ordinarily in the direct line of the 
aerial race course. Record is kept at 
the starting point of the time when 
each bird is released, while similar ac- 
count is taken at the home cote, the 
finish line. The winner of the race is 
determined by the bird which makes 


the best average speed per minute for 
the distance covered, that is, if the 
route is 200 miles and it takes the bird 





five hours and fourteen minutes to 
cover this distance, the average speed 
of the bird is 1.400 yards a minute. The 
routes are always surveyed—air line 

previous to the race, from the starting 
point to the home cote of each entry, 
so that the distance is accurately 


tance. These data, 
combined with the information gained 
as to the time in flight from the offi- 
cially locked clocks enable the judges 
to compute the winners. 

On the day of the races, at the vari- 
ous home lofts of the competitors, all 
the pigeons are kept indoors in order 
that the racers as they arrive at their 
homes will not loiter about before en- 
tering the trap and releasing the trip 
which sets off the electric signal an- 
norncing their arrival. One clever 
fancier has won many races by the 
use of a skillfully trained pigeon that 
he releases just as the race passes his 
loft. This bird immediately returns 
to the home cote, and leads back with 
her the representatives of that loft 
which were in the race. On many oc- 
casiens the few fractions of a minute 
which have been saved by this practice 
have wen races for this owner. 

Arrangements are always made in 
the home loft for the comfort and ease 
of the racing pigeons after they have 
completed a competitive journey. In 
order that other birds will not steal 
the roosts of the contestants during a 
race, the competing birds have remov- 
able perches which are put in place 
just previous to their arrival at the 
loft. Fanciers report that nothing is 
so discouraging to a tired bird as to 
arrive at its home loft and find some 
other bird in possession of its perch. 
If the racir { has to fight for its 
perch in it: ned condition, it usu- 


known in each 














ally is defeated, with the consequence 
that its spirit is broken and its value 
as a contender in subsequent races is 
jeopardized. Plenty of fresh water, as 
well as a generous supply of hemp 
seed—a delicacy which is keenly rel- 
ished by the pigeons—are provided, 
readily accessible for the racing birds 
as they return. 

Racing pigeons, during competition, 
often are shot and killed or severely 
injured by malicious persons or sports- 
men who mistake the birds for wild 
game. Furthermore, hawks are very 
patrial to tender pigeon meat, and 
swoop down upon their weaker prey 
whenever they can. The Chinese— 
who long have been interested in pig- 
eon raising—evolved a clever artifice 
which has been very effective in fright- 
ening hawks away from the pigeon 
messengers. They attached a small 
whistle to the tail feathers of the 
pigeon in such a way that the whistle 
would blow shrilly at intervals as the 
racers sped thru the air. This control 
was extremely effective in frightening 
away the hawks. 

The fancier who raises racing pig- 
eons for profit usually finds ready sale 
for good squabs at from $10 to $25 a 
pair, while some of the best young- 
sters of exceptional breeding and out 
of ancestry with good performances 
in competition, sell for from $35 to $70 
a pair. Good birds are always in de- 
mand, as the sport of pigeon raising is 
very popular and permanent. Due to 
the value of the birds for messenger 
and racing purposes, and on account 
of their small size (as the mature 
specimens generally weigh only about 
one and one-fourth to one and one-half 
pounds apiece, altho the weight varies 
largely with the size and conformation 
of the bird) they are rarely used as 
human food. The racing pigeons are 
endowed with marked longevity, as 
frequently the birds live to be twenty 
years old, and ordinarily fly actively 
so that they can compete in races, for 
a period of from seven to eight years. 

The homing instinct of the carrier 
pigeon is truly remarkable. Sometimes 
these messengers have traveled from 
three to four days without food or 
water, in order to return as rapidly as 
possible to their homes. The birds do 
not forget their homes, no matter how 
humble and simple they may be, as is 
shown by the fact that often when 
racing birds are sold and removed from 
rough quarters in some tumble-down 
barn to the best of lofts, they will 
grieve for their home to the exclusion 
of everything else, and will not lay 
eggs or hatch young. If these birds 
ever gain their liberty, they immedi- 
ately speed for their original loft, and 
are not content until they reach their 
old perches. 

Messenger pigeons used for military 
purposes are maintained in movable 
lofts which can be transported from 
point to point as the demand for so 
doing may aris , 


ated each day, or as often 





in order to familiarize them wi 
surroundings. In the main, 

able lofts are practically the same as 
permanent pigeon quarters, being 
equipped with nesting bowls, perma- 
nent and movable perches, grain, self- 
feeding boxes, covered drinking pans 
and baths, and supplies of grit and 
gravel or ground oyster shell. A box 
of broken bone and broken charcoal 
is also acceptable to the birds, while 


old lime plaster, such as comes from 
brick walls, is well relished. 

Ingress and egress to and from the 
cote is always had thru a trap which 
is built in such a manner as to re- 
quire the entrance in one place and 
the exit in another, as by this arrange- 
ment much trouble and confusion is 
avoided. The mobile lofts used by the 
American army in France as a rule 
provided quarters for about sixty pig- 
eons apiece. These birds were trans- 
ported approximately 5,000 miles over 





land and water, crated and re-crated a 
number of times, kept on the go for 
several months at a time, and yet on 
all occasions they were ready for act- 
ive service in carrying messages from 
the front line trenches and other po- 
sitions to the rear. At the time of the 
St. Mihiel and the Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensive, the United States army had 
twenty movable lofts, containing 1,200 
birds, enlisted in active service, which 
played no small part in beating back 
the Boches and ultimately winning the 
war. 


Lease for a Tenant Without 
Capital 

A Missouri correspondent writes that 
a single man who has worked for him 
before is returning from the army, and 
that he would like to take this man 
into partnership with him on a stock 
farm of 300 acres. The idea would be 
to raise sheep and hogs and to feed 
out some cattle. He wonders how the 
profits should be divided. 

We assume that this young man will 
have very little capital, and that our 
correspondent will be furnishing the 
land, machinery and horses. With the 
landlord furnishing so much, a tenant 
should furnish all of the labor and buy 
a one-third interest in the hogs and 
sheep, as well as any young cattle or 
feeder cattle. Under this system, any 
extra expenses in the nature of feed 
to be purchased, twine or threshing 
bills, should be borne in the ratio. of 
two-thirds by the landlord and one- 
third by the tenant. The receipts that 
result from this system are divided on 
a basis of two-thirds to the landlord 
and one-third to the tenant. This sys- 
tem of renting is not at all common, 
and we suspect that it may need to be 
modified somewhat to suit our corre- 
spondent’s particular situation. 


Stover Silage 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 











“There seems to be considerable dif- | 


ference of opinion as to the value of 
stover silage without the corn in it as 
compared with ordinary silage with the 
corn left in. Some people seem to 
think that there is not enough differ- 
ence between stover silage and ordi- 
nary silage to warrant putting the 
corn into the silo.” 

Stover silage seems to be decidedly 
worth while for thin stuff and for cows 
that are being roughed thru the win- 
ter. At the Illinois station they fed 
one lot of cows an average daily of 
seventy pounds of stover silage and 
one pound of oil meal, in comparison 
with another lot which received an 
average daily of forty pounds of ordi- 
nary silage and one pound of oil mea 
The stover silage cows gained slightly 


in weight, while the cows fed on ordi- 








nary silage lost sligh Roughly, it 
would seem to take abcut one and a 
third te » and a half pounds of sto- 


ver silage to equal in 
ordinary :s 
silage is a 
feed, tl Illinois experin 
ing that seven cents’ wi 
silage was just as effective in keeping 
beef cows in shape as twenty cents’ 
worth of ordinary silage. For fatten- 
ing cattle and for dairy cows, both of 
which would receive some corn grain 
anyway, we doubt if the stover silage 
would have such an advantage. How- 
ever, it would be worth while to have 
some experimental work with stover 
silage for all kinds of live stock. 
There are two kinds of stover silage, 
that made from the corn cut at about 
the same stage as corn is ordinarily 
cut for silage, and that made from corn 
cut when the grain is fully mature. 
This last, which is known as dry sto- 
ver silage, is ordinarily put into the 
silo some time during the early winter 
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and about one pound of water is added 
for each pound of dry stover. In point 
of feeding value, there does not seem 
to be so very much difference between 
the dry stover silage and the green 
stover silage. 

From the standpoint of labor in. 
volved in the putting up of stover sil. 
age as compared with ordinary silag: 
very little experimental work has been 
done as yet. There is a special ma- 
chine which snaps off the ears in much 
the same manner as a shredder. As 
to just how the net results with this 
machine and with stover silage com- 
pare with the results secured by hand 
husking and turning the cattle into the 
corn stalks remains to be seen. Theo- 
retically, stover silage would seem to 
be a fine thing on farms where there 
is any quantity of thin stock or breed 
ing stock to be wintered over. We 
hope that more of our experiment sta- 
tions will do some careful work along 
this line. 





Hog Receipts and Prices 


Prices varied widely at Chicago dur- 
ing the last week, with the final aver- 
age being slightly lower than the week 
before. Receipts were unusually heay, 
and of widely varying quality. There 
is no immediate sign of a marked d 
crease in price in the future, altho it 
is possible that price records may re- 
cede somewhat from the heights at 
tained in the last few weeks. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from July 
1918, to date: 

(Figures show per cent of average.) 
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August 16 to 23.....} 98 | 104 206 
August 23 to 30.....} 84 | 108 210 
August 30 to Sept. 6.) 83 | 102 | 210 
Sept. 6 to 13 ......{ 864103 | 212 
Sept. 13 to 20 ......| 107 | 112 | 218 
Sept. 20 to 27 ..... .-| 100 | 104 209 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4.../ 119 | 113 | 209 
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Feb. 27 to March 6.} 85 | 102 188 
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March 13 to 20 .....} 105 | 120 19 
March 20 to 27 ..... 137 | 139 198 
March 27 to April 4.{ 111 | 123 199 
April 4 to 11 ......] 123 | 121 203 
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May 9 to 16 .......| 134 | 130 | 209 
May 16 to 23 .......] 127 | 119 | 213 
May 23 to 30 .......| 137 |] 134 | 211 
May 31 to June 6 ...| 154 | 127 | 210 
June 6 to 13 ......{ 125 | 181 | 208 
June 12 to 19 ......} 165 | 181 | 228 
June 19 to 26 ......| 117 | 114 | 218 
June 26 to July 3 147 | 146 | 218 
July 3 to 10 .......| 120 | 116 | 224 
July 1 Oto 17 .......| 149 | 189 | 222 





For the ensuing week the ten-year 
average has been 112,700 hogs at Chr 
cago, 381,400 hogs at the eleven mar 
kets, and a price of $9.93. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 
135,240 at Chicago and 457,680 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 210 per 
cent of the average, we get $20.85 as 
the answer. 
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“The Church of the Fat Land” 


Publication of the report of a rural 
social survey of Orange township, in 
lackhawk county, Iowa, recalls the 
nterest aroused at the time the sur- 
was made. The full report bears 
the earlier conclusion that the 
condition of the only church in the 
wnship is perhaps the most inter- 
ting feature of an important study. 
4 church building costing a little less 
than $40,000, a church budget of ex- 
penditures running close to $6,000, a 
membership of 250 and an average at- 
tendance at morning meetings of 350 
and at evening meetings of 200—this 
is something that may well cause our 
much-bewailed declining rural church 
to observe and wonder. 

One striking and vital feature is 
that it is the only church in the dis- 
trict. The energy and money of the 
churech-going community are not being 

uttered on a half-dozen little church- 
es. Notice also the method of financ- 
i The usual haphazard method of 
giving has been done away with. Rec- 
ognition of the church as a vital social 
institution has led the community to 
give it the organized support its im- 
portance deserves. Each member is 
ta xed $1 as a base yearly rate. Mem- 
be s between eighteen and twenty-one 
years —pay $1.50 additional. Members 
over twenty-one years pay $4 over the 
be ise rate. The additional income need- 
ed by the church is obtained by an 
assessment, by a committee of the 
chureh, of members owning over $3,000 
yorth of property. The amounts asked 


for are graduated according to the 
wealth of the members. 
Another difference between this 


church and the ordinary country par- 
ish is the fact that the minister is 
slated to receive a salary of $1,000 a 
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r, and actually has it paid to him. | 
s last feature is probably the most | 


remarkable of all, as many country 
pastors will testify. The pastor is thus 
able to give the bulk of his time tothe 
4 
between several congregations. 
This church is the South Waterloo 
Church of the Brethren. It is located 
the open country, with a purely 
farmer membership. The community 

; prosperous and progressive-minded, 
as their schools, community organiza- 

ns and farming methods show. 

The theory that tenant farmers do 
not make as good support for a church 
as owners is not borne out by this sur- 
vey. There are 86 owner families and 
56 tenant families in the township; 34 
owner families and 22 tenant families 
attend the church. The ratio in both 
cases is practically the same. This 
does not indicate, of course, the rela- 
tive amount of financial support. 
For other communities, the example 
of the South Waterloo church is worth 
studying. Local conditions differ, and 
success in one community may not be 
won in the same way as in another, 
but study of hundreds of rural church- 
es has shown, as in this case, that a 
minister on full-time pay, a centering 
of energy on one community church, 

nd a business-like system of financ- 

are essentials of a strong church. 
t may be answered that to do all 
this requires a high degree of prosper- 
ity as well as good methods. True 
enough, but we are talking about Iowa 
now, and how many prosperous com- 
munities we have, and how few strong 
rural churches. 
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Iowa Versus California 


\n Iowa correspondent writes: 
“A California land agent in this com- 
munity asserts that the total value of 
California’s agricultural products are 
three times the total value of Iowa’s 
agricultural products. Of course I dis- 
puted the statement, but did not have 
anything definite to back me up. Will 
you please give me the figures in the 
matter?” 
According to the United States Bu- 
iu of Crop Estimates, Iowa produced 
1918 about $822,000,000 worth of 
ps, whereas. California produced 
y about $365,000,000 worth. If live 
ck is included, California makes an 
‘ven poorer showing. The value of 
owa’s hogs is about sixteen times that 
f t California’s, and the value of Iowa’s 
ttle a little over twice. As a pro- 
er of agricultural specialties, Cali- 
mia is justly renowned; but in gross 
lue of all agricultural crops, Califor- 
4 can not compare with a state like 
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Don’t Forget 
Good plowing is what you 
are after when you operate 
your tractor plowing outfit, 
and good plowing depends 
upon the plow. That's 
why it pays—always—to 
get the best plow you can 
buy. No matter what 
standard tractor you buy 
and no matter what type 
of soil you have to con- 
tend with, you can get a 
John Deere Plow, suited 
to your tractor and your 
soil, and thus make sure 
of good plowing year after 
year. 


Sizes 
Two-Bottom 
Three-Bottom 
Four-Bottom 
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OR many years farmers everywhere have associated the name “John 
Deere Plow” with special plow quality—with better and longer plow 
service. Getting this quality is especially important when you buy a tractor 
plow. A tractor plow does work on a big scale—the quality of the work 


counts in proportion. 


A tractor plow must stand heavy strains—its ability 


to keep on doing good work year after year counts strongly in making 


plow profits. 


JOHN: 





Remember, you get this special quality when you buy a 


= DEERE 


TRACTOR PLOW 


Equipped With Genuine John Deere Bot- 
toms—The kind that have an established 
world-wide reputation for long wear, good 
scouring and thorough seed-bed making. 
You can get the shape and type suited to 
your soil, 

Holds to Its Work at Uniform Depth—It is 
locked into the ground at plowing depth 
through the action of the power lift. The 
land wheel is set back, balancing the weight 
of the plow over all three wheels, just as on 
your sulky or gang plow. Makes plow run 
Steady and assures plowing at uniform 
depth in uneven ground, 

Quick Detachable Shares—Strong and close- 
fitting. Loosen one nut to remove the 
share. Tighten the same nut and the share 
is on tight. Jt stays tight. 

Extra Strong Construction—Extra heavy 
beams of special John Deere steel. We 


guarantee them not to bend or break. Heavy 
beam braces, long, lapped and securely joined 
to beam with heavy bolts and lock washers, 
High and Level Power Lift—Lifting mech- 
anism is simple, strong and positive. Parts 
move only when plow is being lifted or low- 
ered—practically no wear. 
Three Sizes— Two-bottom, 
and four-bottom. One of the sizes suits 
your tractor. And, remember, the adjust- 
able hitch adapts the plow for use with any 
standard tractor. 


Farmers Everywhere are making sure of 
continued good plow service behind their 
tractor by getting John Deere Tractor Plows. 
Your John Deere dealer is ready to furnish 
you with one. We will be glad to send you 
a folder describing the John Deere Tractor 
Plow. Ask for Folder TP-234, Write 


three - bottom 


today for full information. 


JOHN DEERE 


SF i ot ©) O78 Os 
AND SERVICE 


Moline, Illinois 


JOHN DEERE 
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Crops and Prices in F rance 


By J. J. NEWLIN. 


The most important condition now 
in France, from the standpoint of the 


farmer, is the prolonged drouth that 
has been just broken, June 25th. This 
had lasted several weeks in some 


places, and there is abundant evidence 
that the hay crop is lighter than it 
should have been. Some of the wheat 
has not filled at all well, and other 
fields are not up to the normal con- 
dition for yielding. Oats has followed 
somewhat the same course of suffer- 
ing, and some of it is going to the 
barn as hay and horse feed, and is not 
waiting for the harvest and the thresh- 
ing of the grain. This dry weather has 
cut the price of young pigs in some 
places, due to the reduction in the po- 
tato prospects for the coming winter. 
Potatoes seem to be a part of the diet 
of the long, slim French white hog, 
that produces splendid bacon. At any 
rate, the people who have returned to 
the invaded and destroyed areas will 
not buy pigs if they think the potato 
crop almost a failure. 

The selling of a large number of the 
army horses has affected the price of 
horses until they are not much if any 
higher in price than the same horses 
sold for in the states. It should be 
added, however, that the rush season 
for farm work has passed, and that 
also slackens the demand. There is a 
large number of trucks that were in 





the army, doing work that was done 
by other means of power during the 
war, and this has had some effect on 
the horse market. 


There is an interesting note here to 
the man who remembers the lack of 
team work among the American farm- 
ers. The manufacturers of automo- 
biles have brought great pressure to 
bear in trying to prevent American 
trucks and automobiles going into use 
in France. There are not a great 
many of these manufacturers, but they 
were heard, and well heard, even tho 
the French government has signified 
its intention of making some use at 
least of a good share of the foreign 
cars. The breeders of horses, who had 
a lot at stake in the same movement, 
have not exerted nearly the same 
amount of pressure in the matter. 

As to cows, there is a rise in the 
price of those which perform well over 
the pail, and goats of milking variety 
are enjoying a popularity as a result. 
These goats will give about two quarts 
of milk a day, and seem to have quite 
an extended lactation period. 

With the privilege of doing some 
work in the véry west of France has 
come the chance to see that country, 
and it seems that they have been less 
hit by the war. They have had fewer 
refugees and less loss in other ways, 
and have enjoyed good crops. Old 





wheat is going to market here from 
the farmers at around 65 franes per 
100 kilos, which figures on present ex- 
change about $3 per bushel, and some 
oats are to be had at nearly half that 


or $1.40 per bushel. These are farm 
returns, and do not have anything to 
do with the central markets, except 


that the grain was going that way. 





Renovating Alfalfa 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“In the fall of 1917 we seeded a piece 
of alfalfa, and it didn’t catch, so in 
April of 1918 we re-seeded with early 
oats. The oats were cut early, but the 
grasshoppers had eaten off most of the 
alfalfa. This spring there are large 
patches that have little if any alfalfa 
growing, and other spots where the al- 
falfa is thin. Do you think it would be 
advisable or practical to thicken the 
stand by broadcasting seed on this al- 
falfa and disking it in? Or would it 
be better to cut the first crop and then 
plow it under, and re-seed in July or 
August?” 

The renovating of a thin alfalfa 
stand is a discouraging proposition, 
and we have never yet seen a thoroly 
satisfactory job. We therefore advise 


our correspondent to plow this land, 
disk and harrow, and re-seed again in 
August. If he has any reason to sus- 
pect this land. is sour, we would sug- 
gest the application of two tons of 
lime per acre, 
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“If Iowa farmers would spend as 


much time improving their farmsteads 
as the Californians spend in just water- 
1 
i 


ing their lawns, we would have here 


the beauty spots of the world,” says 


a prominent banker of the state. 
The attitude of the farmer for a good 


many years has been something simi- 


who was asked how 
had. He 


three, four, 


the man 
children he 
‘One, two, 


lar to 
many 
slowly: 
six.’ 

“And how many hogs 
the questioner asked. 

“Five hundred and sixty-three,” 
the reply, snapped 
certainty. 


counted 
five, 
have you?” 


came 


out with no un- 












when he will be in that section. The 
agent lines up a number of farmers 
who are anxious to have their farm- 
stead plans bettered, and when Mr. 
Pearse arrives, takes him out in a car. 
It may be that the county agent, hav- 
ing had inquiries from several who 
wish help in improving their farm- 
steads, corresponds with Mr. Pearse, 


and the arrangements are made in that 
way. 

“Work is done looking to economy 
of space, convenience of operation, 
and, lastly, attractiveness,” Mr. Pearse 
Says. 

Mr. Pearse has some “pet” phrases 
which he likes to apply to farmsteads. 
They are such as: 

“Farmstead planning is the location 
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OLD fARMOTLAD. 


A community is judged by the farm 
homes found in it,” says R. J. Pearse, 
extension landscape architect from 
Iowa State College. 

Mr. Pearse has been in the work in 
Iowa for nearly four years. He has 
been over the state, and he knows 
where the communities are that have 
the most convenient, economical and 
attractive farmsteads. 

Near Fort Dodge is a 
settled by Norwegians. They vie with 
one another in making their home- 
steads attractive, and are as proud of 
them as they are of their twin babies, 
of which there are not a few. These 
people have brought with them from 
the Old Country pride in a clean and 
well-kept home and farm. 

Near Decorah is another settlement 
of the same description. In Cedar 
county, in the Danish settlement, are 
found beautiful farmsteads, and in 
many other sections of Iowa. 

Mr. Pearse has worked over the 
state thru the offices of the county 
agents. He notifies the county agent 


community 





of farm units so that they 
the most 
attractive homes.” 

“The farm home is the business cen- 
ter of the farming profession.” 

“The farmer presents his farmstead 
the same as the merchant presents his 
show window.” 

“Good buildings do not make a farm 
efficient; it is the way they are placed 
and the way they are used.” 


Mr. Pearse was busy when I called | 


at his office. He was tracing the plan 
for a farmstead for A. H. Johnson, of 
Royal, Iowa, one of the prosperous 
towns in Clay county. 

Mr. Johnson purchased this quarter 


section of Iowa corn land a year ago. | 


The buildings are old and poorly ar- 
ranged. He had Mr. Pearse survey the 
land and plan new building arrange- 
ments last winter. As soon as the 
blue-prints are ready, building will 
commence. 

The accompanying drawings show 
the old and the new. In the old, the 


buildings were too close together. Fire 
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for further information and prices. 


706North 2ist Street 


One-Third More in Your Silo 
as : 

ack it properly. It takes this 

Cushman Silo Packer to do the job right. 

It packs so evenly and firmly that your silo will h 1d one- 

third more. Prevents gas pockets that cause spoilt silage. 


The roller is cone-shaped and is ¢criven in a circle by the 4h. p. Light 
Weight All-Purpose Cushman Engine. 
when silo is filled. Made in 3 sizes—7, 8 and 9 feet, for 14 ft, 16 ft. and 
18 ft. silos. Used by farmers for several years with great success, Write 


on CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 


Easy to take apart and remove 


$3 LINCOLN, NEB. 
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} Silo bargain of the year. 


404 New York Ave., 





Silo Now 


It will pay you big dividends. Why? 
Because the Des 
its entire contents, not just part. 
No waste from freezing, mold or 
A silo made 


anchorage system, clincher 
and other exclusive 
eit superior to any other silo, 
ive but 100 ) 
low-priced F'armer’s Silo. | | hee 
CE IMMEDIATE Shipmenr. A special 
» advantage in buying materia! en- 
4 ¢ ables us to deliver to you by immediate shipment the greatest 

n Write today forterms and particu- 
A’) dass regarding our club proposition, It will save you money. 


q DES MOINES SILO & MFC.CO. + 
Des Moines, lowa 
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risk was increased. There was not 
enough room in the barnyard for silo 
filling, threshing time, and any time 
when extra teams had to be accommo- 
dated. 

The arrangement of the buildings 
did not provide well for additions be- 
ing made. The chicken house was too 
close to the dwelling, and on the side 
where it should not have been, because 
it had to be passed by anyone going 
from the house to the driveway. 

There were too many trees. There 
was no feed floor. Two large feed lots 
accommodated all of the stock, where 
by the new plans there will be four. 





Besides, the farmer had been getting 
to the fields either by going thru the | 
yards, necessitating opening and shut- | 


ting several gates, or he had—and this 
most frequently—driven around the 
maple grove to the west. Now, by the 
new plan, a short and direct driveway 
to the fields has been made. The new 
corn crib will be so placed that with 
the least loss of time the man coming 
from the field can unload, and then, 
continuing directly, reach the barn and 


tank, where the team will be taken | 


care of. 
A new cattle barn will be built in 


the northeast corner of the building | 
area, and all of the buildings are to | 


be so placed that the odors from feed 
yards and stables will be carried away 
from the house by the prevailing south- 
west winds in the summer time. 

The chicken house will be moved 
from the conspicuous position to near 
the grove back of the house, and the 
poultry will have the run of the grove, 
which will protect them from hawks. 








In the winter time they will have a 
sunny south yard to work in. 

A number of the maples will be cut 
out, to make room for the driveway to 
the fields, and for a large machine 
shed, 48x48 feet. This is north of the 
house, and in winter will be of value 
as a windbreak, and will stop the snow 
from drifting against the house from 
the northeast. 

The well is not located as it should 
be, but it is a good well and will not 
be changed, except that an attractive 
well house will cover it. 

A new garage will be built con 
venient to the house. An evergreen 
windbreak will be planted on the west 
and north sides of the farmstead. 

This farm should then be worth $50 
an acre more than it is now, and large- 
ly because the farmstead, which is the 
show window, is arranged more nearly 
as it should be. 

The above is one example of the hun 
dreds of farmsteads that Mr. Pearse 
has helped to arrange. 

A county agent makes the statement 
that work done by the landscape archi- 
tect in his county was with one ex- 
ception the most valuable extension 
work done. 





County Tractor Demonstration—McDon- 
ough county, Illinois, proposes to hold 4 
tractor demonstration the first week in 
August, promoting it thru the county farm 
bureau. They are planning to have sev- 
educational features in connection 


with the demonstration, and hepe to make 
it one of the big agricultural events of 
western Illinois this year. 
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Corn Prices in Illinois, lowa 


and Chicago 


By GEORGE 


Iowa farmers receive less per bushel 
for their corn in cash sales than IIli- 
ois farmers, under normal conditions, 
nd the explanation generally given 

- this is that the farm price is ap- 
roximately made by the price in Chi- 

go, the world’s greatest corn mar- 
ket, and that the marketing differen- 
ial is greater for Iowa than for Illi- 
1ois. For the purpose of ascertaining 

e effects of the abnormal conditions 
f the four war years, 1914-1917, on the 

ce of corn in the two states, the ac- 
ympanying table has been construct- 
d, in which comparisons are made be- 
yveen this period and the preceding 
eriod of five years. 

Farmers’ prices are ascertained 
monthly by the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates for all merchantable corn, but 
corn prices reported by the Chicago 
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K. HOLMES. 


price rose above the Illinois price in 
December, 1918, and remained so until 
February, 1919, after which Iowa again 
fell below Illinois, 1 cent a bushel in 
March, and 2 cents each in April and 
May. 

Why was the usual corn-price rela- 
tionship between Illinois and Iowa re- 
versed most of the time from January, 
1918, to February, 1919? Unusual po- 
tential factors existed. A state of war 
shifted industry to production for war 
purposes. Foods were in unusual de- 
mand, especially pork and its products. 
Railroad transportation of corn became 
difficult. The corn crop of 1917 was 
very high in quantity but exceedingly 
poor in quality, and the large fraction 
of soft corn had to be fed to hogs or 
lost. The national adminstration es- 
tablished a ratio between the price of 








FARM PRICES OF CORN IN ILLINOIS AND IOWA COMPARED WITH 
WHOLESALE PRICES IN CHICAGO. 
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Board of Trade are for precisely de- 
ned grades, so that the price for the 
elected grade, No. 2, is not for the 
rt of corn as that for which the 
arm price is reported. A comparison 
etween the two sets of prices, how- 
ver, is indicative. 

The corn crops of the five pre-war 
ears had an average price at the farm 
1 lowa of 4 cents a bushel below the 
linois average in the first half of the 
orn-consumption year, November to 
ctober of the following calendar year, 
nd 4.6 cents in the second half of the 
onsumption year. 

The farm price of the four war years 
n lowa was 2.8 cents per bushel below 
» Illinois price in the first half of 


Doth mn 1 


OD ATR eee 


ee 


second half. 
January, 1918, the character of 
differential between Chicago and 


~ 


} 


er by 5 cents a bushel than the Illinois 
price. 
Was resumed in the following two 
months, but in the next month, April, 
the reversal again appeared and re- 
Ihained month after month until Sep- 
tember. After the following two months 


of normal relationship, the Iowa corn | 


The normal comparison | 








» consumption year, and 1.8 cents in | 


1 of the two states was reversed, | 
nd Iowa corn had a farm price great- | 


| 
| 


| 
| 





corn and the price of hogs, with the in- 


tention of giving to swine feeding an 
assured profit. Amid all these attend- 
ant circumstances, the huge corn crop 
of 1917 was, relative to hogs on hand, 
much greater in Illinois than in Iowa, 
and the crop of 1918 was perceptibly 
so. Hence, Illinois corn was worth less 
at the farm than Iowa corn from Janu- 
ary, 1918, to February, 1919. 





Cost of Getting American Pork 
to Britain 


According to the United States Bu- 
reau of Markets, it has cost the British 
this spring about $5.74 to take 100 
pounds of bacon from New York to 
wholesale stores in England. This 
would seem to indicate a differential 
between live hogs at Chicago and live 
hogs in England of somewhere around 
$7 or $8 per cwt. During the summer, 
fail and winter of 1918, when the Brit- 
ish government was making a consid- 
erable profit on American pork, the 
difference was considerably greater 
han this. At the present time, how- 
ever, it does not seem to be quite so 
great. 
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Farm Motor Trucks 


War demanded simplicity and standardization in truck 
manufacture, in order to secure certainty of operation. 


That is just what the farmer needs; he must have cer- 

tainty of operation without depending upon service stations. 

All of war’s lessons were utilized by the Hebb Motors 
Company in perfecting the Patriot Truck. 


The Patriot Truck has made the driver his own “service station,” 
for there is nothing about it likely to need adjustment but what 
the average farmer's boy or hired man can readily master. 


for 
Country 
Roads 


for 
Farm 


Loads 


Investigations by the United States Department of Agriculture 
prove that Motor Trucks cut the cost of hauling graia from 33 


cents per ton per mile to 15c per ton per mile. 


This is the reason 


wide-awake farmers everywhere are adopting trucks. 


Write for information as to what a Patriot will save you. 


Hebb Motors Co..1394P Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
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is the right sized tractor for every sized farm. 
pull three 14-inch bottoms and turn an acre an hour, and light enough to 
work on plowed ground without packing it down. 
Thousands of Huber Light Fours are in successful use. 
oved tractor. 
tebe bes built steam tractors; and for 20 years gas tractors. The Huber 
Light Four is the best tractor Huber ever built. 
It plows, harrows, drills, pulls a binder—does every type of field and 





Weight 5,000 pounds; 
pulls three 14’’ bot- 
tom plows; 12 h. p. 
delivered to the draw- 
bar; 25 h. p. at the 
belt; Waukesha,four- 
cylinder motor; Per- 
fex Radiator; Hyatt 
Roller Bearings; 
burns gasoline, kero- 
sene or distillate; cen- 
ter draft; two speeds, 
2% and & miles 
per hour. 

















ERE is the tractor of utmost economy, the tractor 
| i that gets most from every gallon of fuel because the 
direct drive from motor to both rear axle and belt 


pulley saves power. 


HuBEeER 
light four 


It is powerful enough to 


It is the tried 


Huber owners are Huber boosters. For 40 years 


belt work economically. So simple a boy can run it, and 
anyone who knows an automobile can keep it in repair. 

Every one interested in tractors should read the ““Trac- 
tor in the Making,” a reprint in booklet form. Tells 
vitally interesting facts about tractors. It is free for the 
asking. Write for your copy today. 


THE HUBER MFG. COMPANY 
211 Center Street Marion, Ohio 
Makers of the famous Huber Junior Thresher 
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. 
lowa Versus Mmnesota 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The question often 
Iowa farmer’s mind whether to keep on 
farming the high-priced land in Iowa 
or to move north, where rented farms 
may be had for from $5 to $8 per acre 
cash or two-fifths in share rent, and 
$5 to $8 for pasture and hay land, ora 


arises in the 


farm can be bought for from $80 to 
$250 per acre. As I have farmed in 
both places, I. would like to discuss 
the problem thru your paper for the 


benefit of its readers. 

In regard to crops, our small grains, 
pasture, hay and potatoes probably are 
nearly equal in size and quality to 
those of lowa, altho this will vary a 
cording to how the farm has been cul- 
tivated. On the other hand, corn takes 
rich, well-cultivated and warm soil: 
consequently we are obliged to raise a 


smaller kind, which means a big de- 
crease in the value of an acre from 
what Iowa can raise. As corn is our 


most profitable crop, we are nof in it 
with Iowa on that crop. Our corn, in 
an average year, will yield about 25 
to 30 bushels, and in Iowa I think 45 to 
50 is probably t verage. 

In shipping our corn, 
hogs, it costs us nearly as 
market our produce at St. i 
Sioux City as it does the average Iowa 
farmer to ‘ at Chicago. There 
is a loss of 50 cents per ewt. on cattle 
and hogs and three to four cents per 
bushel on oats and corn, and when we 
buy we pay for the extra transporta 
tion from the east on clothes, groceries 
or nearly anything you may mention. 

Minnesota and Dakota have 
more or less quack grass and wun 
drained land. This should be taken 
into consideration when moving north 
Another thing is hail. Hail comes and 
destroys our crops sometimes; there- 
fore we must insure against it, which 
means extra overhead expense. 

Now in looking over the problem we 
see the north must balance these dif- 
ferent disadvantages with small grain, 
potatoes, hay and pasture, which it 
will on account of cheaper land or 


) 
he a 


oats, cattle and 





or 





South 





rent. And when we sum it all up, we 
find that the man with little capital 
can move north and buy a farm home 
or rent cheaper, but will also make 


ess money unless the rise ir re value 
1 ney unl the rise in the value 


of his farm will make up the differ 
ence. However, this aiso can be car- 
ried to extremes. For example, you 
can move far enough north so you can 
buy an _  eighty-acre farm for from 
$5,000 to $7,000: but it would hurry 


you to make a living on it 
M. T. NELSON 
Minnesota 


Breeding Versus Speculation 


To Wallaces’ Farmer 

Many veteran cattlemen, in looking 
over catalogs, are disappointed 
when note the small percentage 
of any offspring that is bred on the 
farm from which it is sold. The tend 
ency among many so-called breeders 
seems to be too much toward buying 


sale 


they 


and selling rather than breeding and 
selling. In a catalog of a sale offering 
which I noticed recently, altho the 
offering was of a high order, there 
were but three lots which had been 
bred by the man making the sale 

Men who buy and sell pure-bred 


stock undoubtedly fulfill an important 
function in the trade, just as do the 
speculators on the board of trade and 
the grain exchanges of the country 
They tend to stabilize prices, help to 
prevent violent fluctuations, and ab- 
sorb many of the risks of the industry 
But do these men do as much con 
structive work as the man who can put 
forth an offering or show a herd, most 
of which has been bred by him? Surely 
not. 

To be sure, the speculators often put 
the seal of approval on the work of the 
constructive breeder, and thus help to 
popularize the result of the breeder's 
energy. But this would be done any 
way, for a breeder who is striving for 
an end would be the first to recognize 
the fact that something of merit has 
,been accomplished by a fellow breeder 

At a recent sale, one of the buyers 
was a man who bid only on individuals 
ofa certain type. No matter how good 
the animal according to others’ ideals, 
nor how it might seem, he could not 
be enticed into a hid unless the animal 
conformed to his ideals. The animals 
that were of the type this man wanted 
uSually found a new home in his herd. 
I think this man is on the right 


| 





WALLACES’ 


| track, and shall look for some con- 


structive work from him. He bought, 
not the animals he thought he could 
sell at a profit, but the kind that he 
felt would produce daughters and sons 
on which he will be willing to stake 
his reputation. 

The speculator may make more mon- 
ey part of the time, but he will not 
make as much money all of the time 
as the man who enters into a program 
of constructive breeding. When a man 
starting with three females of the right 
sort, and without adding any new stock 
but herd bulls, can in fourteen vears 
put forth a sale offering of eighty 
head that sell for an average of $561, 





I call it a good business. 

It is significant that in the best 
sales this year the offerings have large- 
ly been bred by the vendor. 


I feel that not only would our cat- 
tle be improved faster, and the world’s 
supply of good things increased, but 


many breeders would make more mon- 

ey if they would concentrate on breed- 

ing rather than on buying and selling. 
a. a We 


Corn Bran Versus Wheat Bran 
To Wallaces’ 
two 


Farmer: 
have had 
bit of experience with corn bran for all 
kinds of stock, and found it 
feed for cattle and horses. 


For years I quite a 


wonderiul 
For calves, 


colts and work horses, it gave me bet 
ter results than corn meal or corn 
chop. I thought this was doubtless 
due to the lightness of the mass, as it 
would be almost impossible for im- 
paction to result from its use. For 


hogs it seemed to be inferior to good 
corn, as I did not get the gains. 


But corn bran was at its best as a 
feed for milk cows. I first started 
feeding it alternately with wheat bran, 
a week about, and giving the same 


weight of each. I would always flush 
my cows on the first two or three days 
after the change, so after some experi- 
menting I found that I got the best ap- 
parent results from feeding wheat 
bran three or four days and then corn 
bran two days. 

I wish to state that I made no de- 
tailed test, but am a careful and ex- 
perienced feeder, and was satisfied as 
I seemed to get results. Furthermore, 
our cows are not strictly dairy stuff, 
but dual-purpose cows that forage for 
most of their living, and onty receive 
a generous feed of bran in the evening 


when they are brought to the barn. 

[ carried out a modification of the 
above with some cows One thin in 
flesh and a heavy milker would seem 


to do fully as well on a long-continued 
corn bran ration, while yme of the 
more fleshy ones seemed to yield me 
better returns if the wheat bran was 
fed exclusively Tho either < 
the last named seemed to be glad of a 
change about one feed in four or five. 
Summarizing, I would say that I con- 
sider corn bran worth just as much 
as wheat bran to feed as an alterna- 
tive ration, and I would like to have | 
30 to 40 per cent of the winter feed of 
the cows made up of corn bran. I 
would rather have it half and half | 
than to have wheat bran alone } 
A long continuous cor corn | 
bran did not seem to be better | 
| 
| 


almost 


irse of 
much 
for the cows than just snapped corn, 
except that the offal would be saved. 
E. W 
County, 


FERGUSON, JR. 


Brown Nebraska. | 


| 

. ° " 
Eave Pipe in Cement Post | 
To Wallaces’ Farmer 

Not long since, 
a new barn was 
of a tall, large, 
stood near the inquiry, 
it was learned that had been 
made just where it stood, and that the | 
eave pipe had been placed in the mid- 
dle of the form before the cement and 
other reinforcements had been put in. 
Previous to the making of the post, 
a tile had been laid to the bottom of 
the hole where the post was to be. 
This tile led away to main drain 
in the nearby low ground. The eave 
pipe was connected with this tile, and 
the troughing from the barn was all 
directed to the top of the post like it 
might have been led to a cistern. 

The post was eight feet high and 
about fourteen inches square at the 
bottom, and tapered toward the top to 
about ten inches square. It stood near 
the side of the barn and had gate 


eave pipe from 
entering the top 
post that 


nt grate 
lit Fate 


anne 
barn Upon 
the post 


} 
the 


hinges attached and a big, heavy gate 
swung to it, in addition to making a 
permanent protection for the lead pipe 
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from the eave troughing. 
be nothing to prevent 
water thru glazed sewer tile to a cis- 
tern some distance away if it was de- 
sired to save the rain-water off the 
barn. 

J. J. NEWLAIN. 


Madison County, Iowa. 





Wife’s Pump 
To Wallaces’ Farmre: 

Very often, when I pass the home of 
one of my neighbors, I see the good 
wife at the well, swinging with all 
her might on the pump handle. If I 
see her when she has finished filling 
her bucket, is exhausted utterly. 
I know, for besides seeing her I drink 
at that well sometimes. She gets all 
her household supply there. 

My neighbor doesn’t mean to neglect 
anything, least of all his wife. But 
somehow he doesn’t take that pump as 
seriously as he ought to. He thinks 
only a little water is used from a house 
pump, and he neglects it. She thinks 
pumping is hard work, and she lets it 
go at that. 

Pumping water is not to be accepted 


she 


with resignation as a hard job. Of all 
the mechanical contrivances in uni- 
versal use, few are more perfect than 


the modern pump as furnished by any 
good maker. But it must be properly 
installed and kept in proper repair. 

Of course the cylinder must be of 
appropriate (smaller for a wo- 
man’s use than for a man’s, and small- 
er for a deep well than for a shallow 
one), and placed not too far above the 
water. All the pipe joints must be 
tight, and there must be no lost mo- 
tion from a badly worn handle or a 
loosely attached plunger rod. Granted 
these conditions, the whole secret of 
a pump is the cylinder and what is in 
it. If you have a smooth, tight cylin- 
der with both valves and the leather 
friction ring in good condition, the 
chances are you can get water easily. 
If vou can not, it is almost certain 
that vour cylinder needs attention. 
The leathers in a pump will not last 
forever any more than will the “leath- 
ers” on your feet. Either needs and 
merits a trip to the cobbler now and 
then. 

If that pump works hard, get 
cylinder cut of it. Every farmer owns 
or can borrow two pipe wrenches and 
a hammer With these only he can 
take out the cylinder, which can be 
carried to town in the auto. The cylin- 
der is in pretty bad shape if it can not 
be made right for one of these up-to- 
date cheap dollars. 

The heated season is here, when the 
household will require more water than 
at any other time of year—more drink- 


size 


the 


ing, more washing, more bathing. The 
very next time it rains us out of the 
field, won’t somebody take the cylin- 


der out of the house pump and repair 
it or get a new one, or if necessary get 
a new pump, or even send for the pump 
man? 

Brother, is it I see 
her weary might on 
the pump handle? Too many of us 
have to admit yes. It is very easy to 
make it no. Will you? 


your wife that 
swinging with all 


ILLINOIS 


The Small Farm 


Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of July 11th is an in- 
quiry of one who considers purchas- 
ing a forty-acre farm, and has the tip 
that he can barely make a living for a 


To 


family of four therefrom Also, in 
your reply, he is informed that it is 
possible but not easy to accomplish 


the feat 

Now, having myself had considerable 
experience in operating a small farm, 
I would offer some encouragement to 
those who would own and use for dear 
life a tract of “God’s green 
earth.” 

To start right, let us consider that 
what to one family might be a meager 
living, to another would be faring very 
well. If about three of the family are 
sort of helpless, or “leaners,” the road 
for the one will incline upward. If two 
have a mind to work with a good un- 
derstanding of their business, they will 
get on finely, and if still others are 
able and willing, easy money is in 
sight. They shall not find harder work 
than is the lot of the average human, 
be they on small or large farms or in 
other lines of work. 

Now I would say that in your reply 
you left out one line that on the small 


small 


There would | They alone can be made to furnish a 
leading the | living and moderate wealth for a 











family. 

On the same page as the inquiry and 
reply is a communication from one 
who could make several livings on 2a 
forty-acre farm, from _ strawberries. 
“Not a bad stunt for a watchmaker, 
age 55.” He said it! Thirteen hun- 
dred dollars from less than a half acre! 
And the work te produce them done 
after his regular day’s work. 

There are many tines of special farm- 
ing that can be made to pay a fine in- 
come for labor and imvestment on a 
small farm, and these who are engaged 
in these lines of work will usually 
agree that their work is easier than 
that of the operator of the big farm. 
That is why they choose it. Then for 
many people it is a small acreage or 
none for them to own. If they would 
operate a large farm, it must be a 
rented one. 

E. G. BROCKWAY. 

Warren County, Iowa. 





Information Wanted 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

What can I do to prevent my five- 
inch tile from being filled with roots 
from trees that stand about sixty feet 
away, and which I wish to keep for 
shade? I have been thinking of laying 
common tile in cement. My idea is to 
cover the bottom of the ditch and both 
sides with an inch thick of cement and 
lay the tile in it, and then put cement 
around each joint. It seems to me 
that by using plenty of cement, even if 
it covers half of each tile, it ought to 
keep the roots out. What do you think 
of this idea? How rich ought I to 
make the mixture? I would be glad to 
hear from any of your readers who 
have had experience. 

FARMER. 

Sac Ccunty, Iowa. 





Tractor Manufacturers Put On 
Splendid Demonstration at 
vo 9 
Wichita, Kansas 
(Continued from page 1426) 

Opinion seems to be very much di- 
vided among exhibitors and officials as 
to the probabilities of future demon- 
strations of this type. The cost is 
simply enormous, and this cost must 
of course be added to the selling price 
of the tractors, and be paid eventually 
by the farmers. Some manufacturers 
already seriously questioning 
whether it is all worth while, while 
rs are positive that it is as cheap 
a method of advertisi as can be ob 
tained, besides offering an excellent 
opportunity for many farmers to see 
and study the tractors at work, and 
for the manufacturers to get together 
and study t good points of the other 
fellows’ mac and in that way to 
improve their own product. Probably 
the final decision will depend on the 
success in shutting off unauthorized 
local demonstrations over the country 
during the remainder of the season. 

The manufacturers are also afraid 
hat a heavy additional expense will 
be added thru the various states pass 
img laws similar to that passed by the 
Nebraska legislature, requiring that 
all firms marketing tractors in that 
state shall submit san of thei 
various models for ofifical tests to se 
that they come up to the claims made 
for brake and draw-bar horse power 
They do not object to the tests a 
such, but see no reason why one test 
should not be sufficient for all states 
and a movement is now under way to 
have the Nebraska made unde! 
the auspices of the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers and of the 
National Implement and Vehicle Asso 
ciation, and to have the results accept 
ed in the various This would 
secure to the farmers of all the states 
the safeguards desired as to the per 
formance of the tractors, and at a very 
moderate cost to all parties concerned. 


are 
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states. 


Capping Grain Shocks 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“When grain has become quite wet 
before it is shocked, should it be 
capped when shocked? Some say yes 
and some no.” 

If grain is wet at the time it is 
shocked, it is not wise te cap it. The 
purpose of the shocking is to dry out 
the grain. It will not dry out if 
shocked while wet and then covered 


farm should be a specialty—chickens. ! with caps. 
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The Sayings and Doings of 
Donald Ban 


By PETER 


“I wonder what’s keeping John,” 
said Donald Ban, testily. He had been 
fidgeting over his paper for a half an 
nour. “I thought he would have been 

me an hour ago.” 


McARTHUR 


“Don’t you be fretting about John,” | 


said his wife, as she made the old 
pinning wheel on which she was 
twisting yarn for the winter’s mitts, 
give out an unusually joyful hum. 
Donald Ban looked at her over his 
glasses. 

Now, what will you be meaning by 
that?” 

Well, what will you be expecting 

* a young man of John’s age?” and 

smiled a superior smile. 

“Humph!” said her husband, mak- 
ing his newspaper crackle in his clutch 
as he returned fo his reading. He 
could only be certain of one thing, and 
that was that whoever the girl might 
be, she was satisfactory to the boy’s 
mother. But that was hardly right. 
There was one other thing he could 
be reasonably sure of, and that was 

it his wife would tell him nothing 

ut it until she felt good and ready. 
For some time there was no sound in 
t] om except the 
f in the box-stove 
droning of the spinning-wheel. Pres- 
ently Donald Ban _ blurted, without 
ning his head or shifting his news- 
iper: 

“Well, I hope it isn’t the lawyer’s 
girl, the one that plays the organ in 

church.” 

“Now, goodman,’ came the laughing 
reply, “you keep your mind going on 
things 
not keep you busy. John is a quiet 
1 sensible boy, and I am not afraid 

he will listen to his mother’s ad- 


At this Donald Ban snorted once 
», as he returned to a fitful study 
of the market reports. After wasting 
ten minutes in which he failed to get 
a clear idea whether hay was now sell- 
ing for forty-five cents a ton, or but- 
ter for fourteen dollars and a half a 
pound, he threw down his paper and 
pulled up his chair to the stove. 

“T hope it isn’t the lawyer’s girl,” 
he began, impetuously. “For, tho she 
is a fine-looking girl, and no doubt 
has many good points that would 
strike a young man, she is not the 
kind that I would like to see come into 
the family. The other night when I 
went around to talk to her father 
about the plans that are being made 
for the union schoolhvuse, I had to 
wait about an hour, and I spent the 
time looking thru the book she had 
been reading. I know she had been 
reading it, for just inside the back 
over, where she had stuffed it when 
she went to the parlor to play for a 
young gosling that had come to call 
on her, I found a little lace handker- 
chief, six inches square, that she had 
been splashing big tears into while 
she read. 

“That made me want to see what 
was in the book, and I went at it hard. 
Oh, it was a great story! It told about 
a young and beautiful girl who lived 
in a little town with no one to love 
her or appreciate her refined nature, 
until one evening she happened to be 
at the railway station, when a tired- 
looking young stranger got off, carry- 
ing a valise that was plastered over 
with the labels of all the leading ho- 
tels. Tho he was so quiet, he was 
very distinguished looking. He had 
nice pink whiskers that were trimmed 
to a point, and such sad, sad eyes. 

“Of course, they got acquainted in 
a very proper way at a garden party, 
and after they got well acquainted, he 
came to her home one night and told 
her the sad story of his life. Of course, 
he was a nobleman escaping from his 
enemies, and he had a past history 
that would have to be soused with 
sheep dip before she could take him 
to a meeting of the Epworth League. 
And there was a lady villain in the 
case, who was pursuing him to make 
him marry her, and, of course, she 
was foiled again by the simple little 
Village maiden, and after that the vil- 
lage maiden had someone to love her. 
Lord Percy loved her, and after more 
troubles that filled about a hundred 


more 





rackling of the | 
and the fitful | 


you understand, even tho it'll | 





and fifty pages of the book, he mar- 
ried her, and took her home to his an- 
cestral mansion, and gave her family 
jewels as big as walnuts, and made all 
his haughty relatives bow to her. 

“TI have been down to the village 
several times since finding out the 
favorite reading of the lawyer’s girl, 
and I notice that she was always at 
the train, and seemed to be watching 
for a sad-eyed stranger with pink 
whiskers.” 

“Tut, tut,” said his wife. “You don’t 
like the girl just because she is more 
fond of the music of a piano or organ 
than the hum of a spinning wheel.” 

“No, that’s not it, for I’m just as 
fond of music any man. Nobody 
likes to hear the bag-pipes better than 
I do.” 

“But I said music,” she answered 
in an irritating tone; then hurried to 
prevent an outburst, by adding: “a 
sometimes think that you are too hard 
on the books that young folks should 
read, just because you were brought 
up on ‘Pilgrim's Progress’ and books 
like that.” 

“Well, I think ‘Pilgrim’s 
ress is better mind-food for 
folks than the ‘Rake’s Progress. 

“All books they have are not 
like that. Most of the books the young 
folks read are harmless.” 

“They are harmless so far as the 
stuff that is in them is concerned, but 
uot harmless when you think of the 
time they waste and the tastes they 
develop, or, rather, keep from develop- 
ing. Let the young people have all the 
Glorified Mush’ and other mental 
breakfast food they want, and they’ll 
never get a taste for the good roast 
beef and salt pork of literature that a 
thinking man needs to do his 
on. 


as 


the 


Prog- 
young 


,” 


the 





work | 
After they have been feeding on | 


trifling love stories and little wordy | 
dainties, they get water-brash on the | 
brain as soon as they tackle a sound, 


Now, that book that 


” 


She 


wholesome book. 
the lawyer's girl was reading 

“Never mind the lawyer’s girl. 
is nothing to John.” 

“Humph! I guess you have picked 
out the right girl for him, but don’t be 
too sure that he'll have her or she'll 
have him. Young folks nowadays 
think that the wisest heads are on 
their own shoulders.” 

“Donald Ban, have you ever heard 
me complain about the matches that 
our other three boys and two girls 
made?” 

“No, but I did hope you wouldn’t be- 
gin to make matches for our youngest 
boy. I looked to him to live with us in 
our old age, and now tnat he is getting 
good stock on the farm and using his 
education to work the place as it ought 
to be worked, I didn’t want anything 
to take his mind off it.” 

“But he has as much right to have 
his happy home as any of the others.” 

“Well, I hope she is a girl he knows 
all about, for, when young people are 
going together, they think they can 
change themselves to suit one another, 
but, after they are married, they find 
they are set in the ways they grew up 
in, and that nothing can change them.” 

“How long did we know one another 
before we were married?” she asked, 
with a smile. 

“Things were different then. There 
was not so much foolishness going on 
in the world. Everyone was trying to 
get a good home in the new country, 
and both the young men and the young 
women grew up with the notion of get- 
ting homes for themselves and keeping 
them right. Of course, we cared a lot 
for one another——” 

“Yes, ‘cared’ is the word. Don’t you 
remember how that young man who 
died, once wrote a story in a paper, 
and said that, ‘A Scotchman never 
tells his wife that he loves her until 
after she is dead’?” 

Donald Ban flushed and fidgeted for 
a couple of minutes, and then blurted: 

“Why, Janet, I told you I lo-loved 
you—before we were married.” 

“Yes,” she said, with a happy light 
on her wrinkled face, “you did tell me 
—before we were married.” There was 
a note of teasing in her voice. 

“Well—well, maybe I'll be telling 
you again sometime.” 








The good woman laughed, but there 
was a suspicious dimness in her eyes. 
Then she suddenly stopped spinning, 
and, stooping over him, she kissed his 
forehead. 

“Oh, you foolish old man. You try 
with your joking and scolding and 
talking to hide the big heart that is 
in you, but I know,” and she added in 
a whisper, “I know.” 

“IT thought there was something in 
the wind when he was cleaning the 
buggy and oiling the harness this 
morning,” said Donald Ban, trying to 
change the subject. “But I wish he 
would come home, for it is a bad night 
to be out.” 

The words were scarcely spoken 
when the door opened and John en- 


tered, wet and muddy from head to 
foot. 
“Why, what on earth has hap- 


pened?” asked his mother. 

“Nothing much. When 1 was driv- 
ing up to the village, I came across 
Bachelor Healy, hauling home man- 
gels. A wheel had broken down, and 
he was stuck, so I turned in and we 
put a rail under the axle and got home 
his load. Then he made me stop for 
a bachelor supper with him.” 

There was evident truth in his words 


—and the mud on his clothes gave 
them added weight. 
“And you sat there in your wet 


clothes,” said his mother, crossly. “Go 





right upstairs at once and change | 
your clothes, and I'll get you some- | 
thing fit to eat. A bachelor supper, 


indeed!”” she grumbled, she went 
into the kitchen to stir up the fire un- 
der the kettle. 

The young man tramped dutifully 
upstairs, and his mother could be 
heard grumbling as she clattered the 
dishes in the kitchen. It was evident 
that something had gone wrong with 
her plans. As the full significance of 
this dawned on him, Donald Ban 
winked at himself portentously, 
returned to reading his paper. 


as 


Sticky Cockle 

An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of sticky cockle and writes: 

“T found this weed in a field where 
I sowed alsike clover a year ago. Is it 
an annual? Is it easy to eradicate? | 
presume that I got it in the clover 
seed.” 

Stickly cockle has a rather pretty 
white flower, somewhat suggestive of 
old-fashioned pinks. In fact, it is a 
distant relative of the pink or mar- 
guerite. 

Sticky cockle is an annual or winter 
annual. It spreads only by seed. The 
seed, which is produced very abun- 
dantly, is about the size of ordinary 
clover seed, and once it gets into clo- 
ver seed is very hard to remove. 

Sticky cockle is not such a very bad 
weed under corn belt conditions, but 
once it becomes thick in a pasture or 
meadow, about the only thing which 
can be done to get rid of it is to plow 
and put into corn which is to be given 
clean cultivation. Where there are 
only a few plants in a meadow, it is 
quite easy to keep it from spreading 
by pulling out the plants before any of 
the blossoms have gone to seed. There 
need be no fear of it coming up again 
from the root or of its spreading by 
underground root-stocks. 





Manure as a Substitute for Lime 


An Iowa correspondent writes that 
he has had his soil tested for lime, and 
that it is sour. 





and 





He wishes to know if, | 


by applying manure, he can sweeten it | 


sufficiently so that he will not have 
to buy lime. 

Manure is ‘the best all-around ferti- 
lizer we have, ‘but it can not take the 
place of lime. Of course, so far as corn 
is concerned, manure without the lime 
may do very nicely. But when it comes 
to growing clover, manure makes a 
very expensive substitute for lime on 
acid soil. In fact, there is some reason 
for believing that, temporarily at 
least, manure may make the soil more 
acid rather than less so. An alfalfa 
grower near one of our large cities, 
who makes a practice of hauling out 
manure from town at the rate of ten 
or twenty tons per acre, claims that 
he finds when he makes such heavy 
applications of manure, he must apply 
three or four tons of lime every year 
in order to counteract the acidity thus 
created. When it comes to the grow- 
ing of clover or alfalfa, manure can not 
be looked on as a lime substitute. 












































Every farmer knows that SOMETHING causes weak, 
mangy RUNTS. The answer is---Worms. Remove 
the worms with Shores’ Torpedoes and watch them 
grow. We positively gr e T does to re- 
move hog worms ss solutely, or 
your money back vt wai shoat gets 
runty. Better give each hog his t 

A Santonin compound in tablet f No danger 
of overdose. Every pig gets his. Every farmer 
ean treat his own herd and know that if 

well. Will bring 1,000 per cent dividends, 


Special FREE Offer 


To introduce Torpedoes in your neighborhood we 
make a most liberal offer. Write today or send 
~~ 5 








a 








is done 





$3.6 for enoug rpedoes to tres oats, or 100 
for $5.6 Fine Drenching Bit Also get 
Free Shores Swine Sense, the hx iser’s guide 


and Live Stock Digest, a real maga ine. 
SHORES-MUELLER GOMPANY 
1 266 Shores Sta. Cedar Rapids, iowa 
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This is the 
day for train- 
ed men and women. 
High salaries, pleas- 
ant work, easy 
hours. An Austin 
commercial course 
is the easy stepping stone to success. Hune 
dreds have received their training here, 
Let our school be your choice. Learn 


Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 


Our rates are very reasonable, and board 
and room in Austin is exceptionally low. 
You may either live in our own dorm 
tories or secure a private boarding place. 
Write at once for our beautifully illustrat 
ed catalog and full particulars, 

U. L. MACKEY, Supt. 


University of Southern Minnesota 
1602 College Ave. Austin, Minneseta 




















PREMO 
Film Packs 


Developed 25c. 


We develop 


Im Pack. 


Mail us your exposed 
twelve exposures, sizes 5 or 3% x 5% and 
smaller, for 25 Prints on Velox Paper at 
reasonabie price The best grade of 
work, 

SWEET, WALLACH & CO., INC. 
(Eastman Kodak Company) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 


Straw Wanted 


DON’T BURN your straw before finding out how 
a few hours spent spreading Straw turns every 

into big profits. Carter made $500 extra profit from 
our information. Your name on a postal card bri 
full particulars free. SIMPLEX SPREADER 
MFG. CO., 115 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 








desired, 


ILL. 

















Please mention this paper when writing. 








Sweet Clover on Acid Soil 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


On page 825 of Wallaces’ Farmer is 


a note by Elmer Melberg, of Benton 


; > 7 


county, lowa, on the necessity of lime 


or sweet ciover when sown on acid 
I 
soil. I am sending samples of sweet 


clover plants growing on soil that by 











Ames test showed two and ¢ paves 
tons of ground limestone would bé 
quired per acre to neutralize the 
acidity. 

The soil is black prairi ) with 
no sand, is i rood ertilit 
and had been in yveet corn Th 
ground was not plowed or disked, but 
was harrowed with a spike-tooth har- 
row till the top was perf fectly fine 
About twenty pounds of unhulled seed 
was sown per acre, and the ground was 
again harrowed. Had the plants all 


lived, the stand would have peen far 
too thick. The plants grew well till 
June, when they were from six to ten 
inches high. Then they stopped grow- 
ing and began to turn yellow Dirt 
from an alfalfa field was then sown 
broadcast over the field, except a 
small check plot. This was fcllowed 
by heavy rains. In a short time the 
field showed a better color. The 
plants where the alfalfa soil had been 
spread grew about four times as tall as 
the ones on the check plot, and pro 
duced a fair crop of nice hay. 

Sample No. 1 is from the check plot, 
where no inoculating soil was spread 
There is not one good plant on the 
plot. Sample No. 2 is from the field 








where inoculating. il was sprea 
This field pr ss to be a complet 
success. Ther a good stand; there 
are plenty of nodules, and the largest 
plants could not be pulled from the 
wet soil by hand—I had to get a tile 


spade to get them out 
I . 


lime, but T am 





ng tl sam 
ples to show what 1 be done 
time without the use of 
Some years ago we spread five bai 
rels of air-slaked lime on an acre of 
land, and seeded it to alfalfa. We got 
a good stand. The first year aftei 


seeding we cut two crops of hay, the 
next year three good crops, and last 
year one crop The excessive mois- 
ture seemed to rot the crowns, so we 
broke the field and will plant it to 
corn. An Ames soil test showed this 
land to need about three tons of 
ground limestone per acre. Other 
parts of the field that had been farmed 
in corn and oats and never had any 
lime were only deficient two and one- 
half tons. The theory is that the al- 
falfa used up the five barrels of time 
spread on the land, and half a ton of 
the original supply 

It looks as if we would soon come 
to the use of lime in some form A 
light application of burnt lime brings 
quick results. A large application 
might do harm by burning up too 
much of the organic matter im the 
soil. Raw ground limestone seems rath 
er slow in action. 

HARLOW ROCKHILL 
Grundy County, lowa. 


Permanently High Cost of Pro- 
ducing Farm Products 
To Wallaces’ Farmer 
[ have read with interest the ad 


dress on the “Price Outlook,” by Mr 
Henry A. Wallace. While the trend of 


f 
thonght therein is convincing, yet I 
am inclined to think that the cost of 
producing corn is placed on a basis 


much too low. There seems to be an 

sumption that the per-acre cost of 
corn is the entire cost. But the corn 
belt farm must produce in a rotation 
cf crops, so I contend that the price 
cf corn and other farm products must 
be determined by the necessary ex- 
penditure of the average whole farm 





as a going unit. Separate cost of 
yroduction figures as to crops are of 
interest for comparison. If all the 


und in the corn belt were in corn 
every year, 75 cents a bushel might be 


a sufficient price; but we must have 
clover, oats, wheat and pasture 
well, 


An average Livingston county (lIlli- 
nis) farm contains about 160 acres, 
and sells for about $48,000 at present, 
giving a rontol or interest charge of 
$2,400, at 5 per cent. This farm is 
taxed approximately $200 annually. 
There is at present a charge of $1,500 


for labor ne iry to operate it. Oth- 
er expenses lepreciation, supplies, 
machinery 1d many other items, 


a 
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What do you want 








in your tractor: 


Power? Every Rumely OilPull will deliver more 
power for its size and rating than any other 
tractor made. Itsrating is based upon only 80° of its 
maximun power efficiency—a 20°% overload capacity. 
The OilPull power plant is a low speed, heavy duty 
motor, built complete in Advance-Rumely factories and 
designed especially for this tractor, and to operate 
on oil fuel. The weight of the OilPull and the weight 
distribution is absolutely correct to realize the full 
power developed by the motor. Ask any OilPull 
owner his opinion of OilPull power. 
9 Actual work in the field over a 
Dependability : period of years is the only real 
test. Ten years ago the first OilPull tractors were sold 
for breaking sod in the Northwest—the toughest job 
a tractor can tackle. And these same OilPulls have 
been at it ever since, giving year after year service. 
The first OilPull built is still on the job—over 15,000 
are now in service. 

The OilPull frame is of straight steel members— 
without bends or splices—to best resist twists and 
strains. OilPull gearing has always been made a bit 
larger and heavier than you might think necessary. 
OilPull shafting is the same—all of special steel—the 
OilPull crankshaft is built to U. S. Naval specifica- 
tions. Motor parts are ground tothe thousandth part 
of aninch. There is no better tractor wheel made than 
the OilPull—we’ve been building 1e wheels for over 
80 years. Oil cooling eliminates evaporation, freezing, 
rusting, clogging, overheating—and saves power. 

Plus power and plus construction give the Pul 
lasting qualities unequalled by any tractor. This isn’t 
guesswork—it has been proved. Ask any OilPull 
owner his oninioa of OilPull dependability. 








Fuel is the biggest item of expense in 
a tractor’s operation and oil fuel— 
common kerosene—is the cheapest fuelavailable. Real 
oil tractors are made, not “‘made over.’’ The OilPullis 


designed for kerosene from the ground up—the OilPull 


Economy ? 


motor, carburetor, cooling system—every part is de- 
signed and built especially for the burning of oil fuel. 
The OilPull will operate successfully on kerosene under 
every condition of work, of temperature, of altitude. 
And to back it up, every OilPuil tractor is guaranteed 
inwriting to burn successfully all grades of kerosene 
under all conditions, at all leads to its full rated 
brake horsepower. The OilPull has established the 
record for the lowest fuel cost. It will plow an acre of 
ground at less cost than any tractor built—bar none. 
Ask any OilPull owner his opinion of OilPull economy. 


2 Simplicity and ease of operation are 
Simplicity: ‘inbuilt’? in the OiPull. There is 
no complicated mechanism—all operating levers are 
within easy reach and all working parts, while care- 
fully protected, are easily accessible for inspection. 
The OilPull design allows for high front wheels, 
properly spaced, to give ease in steering and oper- 
ating on rough ground—and a short turning radius. 
A large belt pulley on the right hand side driven 
directly off the crankshaft makes the OiiPull as 
efficient on the belt as on the drawbar. Ask any 
owner his opinion of OilPull simplicity. 


Service? Servi ice as Advance-Rumely practices 

it is a materi 2.1 part of the sale. We 
maintain 27 branch offices and ey located 
at central shipping points in the U. S. and Canada. 
At each t oh is carried a Eke on stock of 
machines and parts for immediate delivery, as also 
an organization of trained tractor experts. Ask any 
OilPull owner his opinion of Advance-Rumely service. 





C 


Cc: 9 The OilPull is built in four sizes, 
Proper aes standard in design and a size to 
fit every need—12-20, 16-30, 20-40 and 30-60 H. P.— 
each capable of delivering the proved OilPull power, 
dependability and economy on either drawbar or belt. 
The 12-20 is the latest model—a small, light weight 
outfit. An OilPull catalog is yours for the asking. 


Ss 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, iac. 


La Porte, Indiana 





Kansas City, Mo. 


The New 12-20 
a 








Des Moines, lowa 


Peoria, Nf. 7.) 














will average $1,000 as a conservative | are not conside 











7 ; | 
this estimate. | had over prices is due to the fact that 


I red 
estimate It requires $500 to feed the | Such charges will become more neces- no large surplus stocks have accumu 
work horses or for tractor fuel in | sary every year. The crop yields are lated in the central elevators. The 
their place. This gives a sum of $5,600 those of a farm of maintained fertility “bears” have no reservoir of supply 
annually in charges to be obtained ; and are probably too high. Crop fail- to depend on when they are short 
a necessary cost of production ures are also disregarded in this esti- Farmers should observe caution in the 





























This typical farm has 70 acres in mate. Giving these necessary but un future, that they may not market heav- 
corn, 35 acres in oats, 35 acres in clo certain costs due consideration, it ily at any one season. If elevator 
ver and 20 acres in pasture and lots would seem that $1.25 per bushel for | stocks accumulate after taking this 
The 55 acres of clover and pasture will | corn on the farm—or equivalent in precaution, the carry-over, if not more, 
not yield 1 e than $550 in immediate | live stock products uld be a very should be deducted from the next sea 
incom oak year without selling hay | Conservative price. Any fluctuations | son’s acreage. Foreign competition 
or paying out more for labor in inten- | in the index of the purchasing power must be kept in mind and insured 
sive farming. Subtracting this credit of money must also considered against by tariffs. More farmers are 
from the above total charge, we have The foregoing far of course, is b 5 realize that they must 
$5,050 to be produced by the income | not ideal in managen ent, but it serves | Stick together in their organizations, 
from the oats and corn crops, or their | to trate local corn belt conditions | OT they will “get stuck” separately. 
equivalent in fed live stock. Thirty- as a type of business. Evidently pro- | E. S. CLARK. 
five acres of oats, at a yield of 50 | duction of corn at cents a bushel | Livingston County, Illinois. 
bushels, produce 1,750 bushels. Sev- will not be satisfac tory to the average a Ei, 
enty acres of corn, with a 50-bushel | central Ilinois farmer. If he markets | Condition of Potato Crop—A special re- 
vield, produce 3,500 bushels. The oats the crop slowly and can get only 80 port issued by the Bureau of Crop 
must sell for 60 cents a bushel and cents for it, he will conclude that the a mane B Se seage 
the corn for $1.15 at the farm or supply being offered is more than the | soagpowbneg ed “* yer ow = 
$1.25 in Chicago, approximately, to buying public wants. Then, too, it is enone Ene spel gree 
balance the charge for the necessary | not possible in these days to produce rease. North Ds ae ‘Reh Da- 
cost. below cost for a long period. In the kota and ta a slight probable in- 


Labor charges are based on the | Past our land was virgin soil to be ex- 
“farmer's day,” and not on an eight- | Ploited, and the rise 


£ 


creasingly prevalent, the charge will | Price situation to 
seller. 


increase as much as 50 per cent. The 
charges for phosphate and limestone 






; 
| 
in land values in | 
hour day. As the latter becomes in- | the pioneer regions obscured the real | than last 
the thoughtless | 
| 
j 
' 


The recent leverage 





crease. and middle-western 
aller acreage 

1 2 The mountain states 
Coolrado, Montana, Wyoming, Utah and 
Idaho, have a smaller acreage than usual 
and poorer prospects. Montana has been 
particularly hard hit by the dry weather. 
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| Farm Engineering 


i 
By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. 

Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He will gladly answer 

iiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A 
atstamp should accompany each inquiry. 


Building a Pit Silo 


\ Minnesota correspondent writes: 
I intend building a pit silo this fall. 
1 expect to put it into the ground six 
eight feet and build it up with con- 
ete to the top of the ground. Please 
me know whether it will have to be 
ide acid-proof, and how this can be 
ne; also any suggestions as to the 

st way of building it.” 

Building a silo partly underground, 
our correspondent is planning, 
ould make no difference in the way 
t is built from one all above ground, 
except that less reinforcing need be 
d in the underground part. There 
ll be no greater danger from silage 
id than in the ordinary concrete silo, 
1 it has been proved by large num- 
s of concrete silos which have been 
perly built that there is no danger 
itever. The important thing is to 
t a good, rich, well-mixed concrete 
h the proper amount of reinforce- 

















Our advice in constructing a silo 
partly in the ground would be to first 
decide on whether the silo is to be of 
cement, concrete blocks or clay blocks, 
and then build the part below ground 
of the same material as will be used 
for the upper part. If a joint is made 

t the surface of the ground, and then 

me other material used for the part 
above ground, there is a chance for 
trouble with air leakage at the joint, 
and the small amount saved by using 
conerete below will not be worth the 
I K. 
if our correspondent decides to build 
concrete silo, we suggest that he 
send to the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, Chicago, I1., for their bulletin on 
silo construction, as this will give full 
details concerning mixtures, proper 
methods of building and reinforcing, 
and so on, which we can not take up 
at such length in these columns. 





Siphoning Water From Well 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“IT have a well 40 feet deep, with 
from 23 to 27 feet of water in it. The 
well is on a hill, and at a distance of 
90 feet I would have a fall of 16 feet, 
while at 150 feet there would be an 
additional fall of 8 feet, as shown by 
the accompanying sketch. Could I 
siphon the water from the well, and 
would a half-inch pipe be large enough 
for the purpose?” 

\t the 90-foot distance, the outlet 
would be at practically the same level 

that of the water in the well, and 
there would be no fall to give a siphon 








At 150 feet, there would be a 
of 8 feet, which would give a com- 


eifect. 


paratively weak siphon effect. There 
will be a great deal of trouble, how- 
eve~ in raising the water the sixteen 
t necessary to get it started, as the 
will collect in the bend of the pipe 
1 break the siphon effect and stop 
flow. This can be helped to a 
great extent by putting the horizontal 
t of the pipe 6 or 8 feet under- 
ground, and this will also prevent trou- 
from freezing. But even with a 
of only 10 feet, the air which is 
iys absorbed in the water will grad- 
ly collect in the bend of the pipe 
nd soon break the siphon effect. 
To keep the siphon in operation, 
refore, it will be necessary to restore 
t siphon occasionally by putting some 
t of suction on the lower end or 
having valves at A and B, which 
can be closed, and then remove a cap 
#@ C, so that the pipe can be entireiy 
i‘lled with water again. Then by open- 
? the valves at A and B, the siphon 
| start to operate again. The cap 
C must be provided with a gasket 
is to be air-tight. 
half-inch pipe of the length re- 
red will give a very slow flow, and 
we should advise a one-inch pipe in 
preference. If our correspondent wants 





the water supply at a distance of 150 
feet, such a siphon might be a practi- 
cal thing; otherwise we should advise 
him to put in a windmill to force the 
water where it is wanted. 





Home-Made Concrete Mixer 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 
“IT am sending sketch of a home- 






BALANCE BARREL 


HAND LEVER 
FOR RAISING AND 
LOWERING BARREL 


made concrete mixer, which I made 
from the castings of an old binder, and 
which suits our purpose very well. We 
use an oak barrel, and it is turned by 
a small gas engine. There is a bevel 
gear at the lower end, with a knuckle- 
joint, which allows the barrel to be 
tilted up when mixing and down when 
emptying into a wheelbarrow or pail, 
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this all being done while the machine 
is in operation. It makes a batch ev- 
ery minute, and we have it on an old 
wagon, which we pull around as the 
work requires. 

“The hole in the concrete movable 
upright piece should be somewhat 
larger than the shaft on which the bar- 
rel turns, and should be reamed out 
from each side, to prevent binding 
when that end is elevated. A still bet- 


- BEVEL GEARS 










ter way would be to arrange a hinged 
bearing. The counter balance weight 
could easily be arranged to come back 
over the gearing, and thus be more out 
of the way.” 

This appears to be a very convenient 
and efficient home-made mixer, which 
any farmer could make at slight ex- 
pense. 














New, Easy Way To 


Easy Terms—-No Cash Down 
No Deposit--No Interest 


Order now, while 
plenca year farm. 
how and May, . 
one and the fact it practically paid feritsclf, Send, 
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for bi, — today showing inp placenen every 

eperetion, also prices terms. 


and details of easy 
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onto pistform. 
Elevating 70 
*° ba. spreader 
in one dump 
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= nd Tubes—Plain, Ribbed 
=: and Skid-Not Treads 


There’s a Brunswick Tire for Every 
Car—Cord, Fabric, Solid Truck 








The Significance of the 
Brunswick Trade-Mark 


For 74 years the name Brunswick has stood for 
the highest ideals in manufacture. And the reputation 
of the House of Brunswick, built upon those ideals, | 
is sustained in the Brunswick Tire. 


The “Greatest Tire Value” is the aim achieved in 
the making of The Brunswick — value that begins in 
the selection of material and study of design, and 
that ends in completion of the product under the 
best of workmanship. 


So the name Brunswick on a tire is a guarantee 
of its superiority which the comparison of its service 
Keep the service record of the 
Brunswick Tire and you will be led to adopt a new 
standard in judging tires. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
General Offices: 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branches in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


Des Moines Offices: 


N. E. Cor. 10th and Walnut Sts. 


Omaha Offices: 
1309 Farnam Street 
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a name 
To Waliaces’ Farmer: 

Some of the things which I saw on 
an auto ride thru northern New Jersey 
may interest you, judging from some 
recent editorials in Wallaces’ Farmer. 


The valley roads were macadamized 
and were in good repair. But the 
roads which led off to the farms, the 
hill roads, could hardly be called 
roads. 

I didn’t notice many “abandoned” 
farms; but I couldn’t get the impres- 


sion out of my mind that all the farms 
which I saw or visited should be aban- 
@oned (so far as tillage goes). They 
would make excellent sheep range; 
but under cultivation all of them re- 
quire commercial fertilizer. Many of 
them require frequent treatment with 


lime, and many of them require drain- 
age. On many of them erosion is a 
serious problem, and on many of them, 
tho the house, barn and fences are 
built of cobblestones, and piles and 
long ridges of cobblestones strew the 
farm, the fields are still so thick with 
cobblestones that there seemed little 
room for plants to push thru. One 
could arcely see the red clay b 

neath t stones. Some of the farms 
would require the stumps and shrubs 
to be grubbed from the middle of the 
fields, if they were to be farmed prop- 
erly And so abruptly do the steep 
hillsides of this country break suddenly 
into swamps, that I am certain a great 
number of these farms would require 


every treatment mentioned in the cate 
gory for all their fields to become pro- 
ductive 

And yet people live on them. They 


live on them, as it seems to me, after 
a fashi Their women folks invari 
ably look overworked. They are wrin- 
kled and thin at forty. They work in 
cessantiy from before the rising until 
after the going down of the sun each 
and every day. So far as I could see, 
their reward was a “fair” living. The 
farms as a whole were rather poorly 
improved 

And yet the folks who drove me 


country complained of the 
for milk, meat and bread. 


thru the 
high prices 


I tried to set them right, but it seemed 
a hopel less task 
GLENN B. SNAPP 
New Jerse 
Collective Bargaining 
To Wallaces’ Farmer 

I have before me a copy of the 
ticle entitled, “Collective Bargaining 
by Farmers,” as published in your is 
sue of May 16th. I quote therefrom 

“To some who are not familiar with 
agricultural conditions, the suggestion 
that the farmer should be exempt from 
the anti-trust law may seem to be in 
the 1 ire of cla legislation, and in 
the « e sense possibly it might be 
so interpreted In a broader sense, 
howe . it is not.’ 

Th paragraph discusses in a clear 
and i ligent manner the question 
that is disturbing some friends of farm 
orga itions, while our enemies con 
tinually charge that it is class legisla 
tion The exact conditions should be 
made plain. 

The proposed amendment to the fed 
eral anti-trust act does not exempt 
farmers from the anti-trust act. The 
Sherman and Clayton acts prohibit all 


contracts in restraint of trade or com- 
merce, and prohibit every person from 
monopolizing or attempting to monopo- 
lize, or combining or conspiring to mo- 
nopolize any part of such trade or com 
merce. If the proposed amendment 
to such laws were in substance as fol- 
lows: “These laws shall not apply to 
farmers, ranchmen, fruit growers, 
dairvmen, etc.,” it would follow that 
farmers could in any way they please 
combine and conspire to restrain trade 
and commerce, and to monopolize such 
trade and commerce. Such an excep- 
tion would be class legislation, and as 
such would be most objectionable. 

It is a far cry from this, however, to 
the proposed amendment. Such an 
amendment simply gives organizations 
of farmers a clear right to make collec- 
tive sales of their products and to pre- 
scribe the terms and conditions of such 
sales. It is, if enacted into law, a con- 
gressional declaration that associations 
of farmers making such collective sales 
are not thereby conspiring to restrain 
trade or commerce, but rather that 
such collective sales are beneficial to 
trade and commerce. 


Under the proposed amendment, 


farmers will not be at liberty to con 
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spire at will to obstruct trade or com- 
merce. They will simply be permitted 
to do collectively that which they now 
have the undoubted right to do singly, 
and that is, to have a voice in deter- 
mining the price at which their prod- 
ucts shall be sold. 

J. D. MILLER. 
New York. 


A Visit to Cragie Mains 
To Wallaces’ 
It was my 
28th, to spend 
Mains, in Ayrshire, 
of what is perhaps the 
Clydesdale stud in the world. 
patrick’s foreman took special 
to show us the great stallion, Bonnie 
Buehlyvie. This noted sire was in 
splendid condition, notwithstanding 
his thirteen years. And in this re- 
spect he is better than his celebrated 
rival, Dunure Footprint, who is two 
years younger. One could not ask for 
better action than Bonnie Buchlyvie 
either at walking or ee his 
style is wonderful. He weighs about 
1,900 pounds and aon tg about 17% 
hands _— which is sufficient proof 
that the Clydesdale has the size and 
weight for a proper draft horse. 
Bonnie Buchlyvie has had a very 
busy se having served 247 mares 
up to 28th, yet he had plenty of 
spirit week of June 
he served 67 mares, and only nine had 
returned in three weeks. Last year, 
289 mares. It might be add- 
artificial means is used 
Bonnie Buchlyvie is to 


Farmer 

good fortune, on June 
few hours at Craigie 

Scotland, the home 

most famous 

Mr. Kil- 

pains 


has, 





ason, 
June 
During the first 


he served 
ed that 
Next season, 


no 


travel a circuit. Would that it were in 
the States. 

Mr. Kilpatrick has another great 
Clydesdale in his mare, Craigie Sylvia 
She is raising an excellent colt, but 
that is not her only claim to merit. In 
the first place, she was sired by 


Opukwa, which is not a bad beginning. 
She has grace and ease of movement 
to delight the eye of anyone who likes 
a good draft horse, and possesses those 
qualities that one looks for in a brood 
mare. Craigie Sylvia will be a for- 
midable contender for the Cawdor cup 
at the Highland Society show. 


These two splendid animals, if any- 
thing else were needed, have convert- 
ed me from the Percherons to the 


Clydesdales. After seeing the Clydes- 
dales on the farms of Scotland and on 
the paved streets of Aberdeen and 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, I am of the 
opinion that they will do more work 
on the farm than any other breed of 
draft horse we have 

As a part of my day’s trip, I we 
Avr, and saw the birthplace of Robert 
Burns; the “Auld Brig of Ayr,” 
where Tam O’Shanter’s mare lost 
tail. I do not know wh she had 
any Clydesdale blood in her or not. 
But I must this note before it 
runs into poetry 


LT. R. E. MORGAN. 
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Rented Farms 
To Wallaces’ 


I have read 


Farmer 

the address of Henry 
Wallace to the Banker-Farmer Con- 
ference, in 1915, and from my experi- 
ence I find he is exactly right. There 
must be some system worked out that 
will give the tenant a better deal. I 
have, as a tenant, always tried (to my 
everlasting sorrow) to give the land a 
square deal; but under our present 
leasing system I have always received 
the wrong end of the deal. I can truth- 
fully say that every farm I have left I 
sincerely believe was in better condi- 
tion than I found it. 

While a renter in Iowa, I tried to 
build up a dairy herd to help maintain 
the fertility, and in some cases I dug 
down in my own pocket to buy clover 


seed to seed down the land. In one 
case I sowed forty acres—the first 


clover that had ever been sowed on the 
farm in forty years—and was kicked 
off the farm for my trouble. 

Since coming to Minnesota, I have 
started a registered Short-horn herd, 
but with the short leases and the ne- 
cessity of moving every few years, and 
on account of the lack of good barn 
accommodations and no silos, I am 
going to close out the cattle, and mine 
every farm I can until I have accumu- 
lated enough of these worldly goods to 
buy a farm of my own. 

If I were asked what was the best 
thing to bring about a better system, 
I would say the education of the land- 
lords. And why? This is best illus- 
trated by comparing two farms in this 





| 
| 


| 





vicinity. The farms are owned by 
brothers, and are rented by two decid- 
edly different kinds of tenants. One 
tenant keeps all the cattle the farm 
will maintain; the other is a straight 
grain farmer. The cattleman gives 
two-fifths of the crop and the grain 
farmer one-third. Both pay the same 
cash rent for the grass land. The 
cattleman has sixty acres to grass, and 
the grain man has twenty acres. The 
cattleman hauled manure last fall for 
two weeks onto his 100 acres of work 
land; the grain farmer hauled two 
days onto his 140 acres of work land. 
Now, as far as the average yields on 
the two farms are concerned, there ap* 
parently is no difference, because the 
grain farmer’s land has not reached 
that stage where it shows the effects 
of continual grain farming. Yet I ven- 
ture to say that twenty-five years from 
now the cattleman’s farm would far 
exceed the yield of the grain farmer’s 
farm, if they continue as they are at 
present. Yet the cattleman’s landlord 
is kicking because his farm doesn’t 
produce as many bushels as his broth- 
er’s farm does. 

It has been my observation that the 
landlords don’t care how much fertility 


you put in the land, but it is how many 
dollars you can put in the bank for 
them. These brothers are not specu- 
lators—neither farm is for sale. 





You can readily see why I am going 
to cl ‘stem of farming, to 


inge mv s 





keep the landlords good-natured and 
to help my own bank account. I can 
dig just as much fertility out of a 
farm as any other miner-farmer, and 


when I get a place 


to move, I'll then st 


where I don’t have 
art my herd again, 
for the 





knowing I am doing all I can 
land—and it will be my own land. 
MINNESOTA TENANT. 
Silage for Steers 
To Wallaces’ Farmer 
For several years I have been ex- 
perimenting with corn silage, with a 


view of ascertaining what percentage 
of corn silage could be fed to advan- 
tage to the fattening steer. I have also 
been trying to determine what is the 
best feed that the farmer can give his 
cattle to reduce the cost of making a 
pound cf gain during the entire feeding 


period. I believe too many of us feed 
too expensive feeds during the first 
ixty or ninety days. 


With corn silage alone for the fir: 
91 days, an average daily gain of 2.32 
pounds was secured. For the next 101 
days three pounds of oil meal per head 


was fed, with all the corn silage the 
steers would eat, and an average gain 
per head daily of 2.24 pounds was se- 
cured 

Now this might appear to some as 
being an extra long feeding period. 
True, it was longer than the average, 
but gains mentioned above proved the 
length of the feeding period justifiable. 
By dividing “the cost of producing the 
gains during the first and second peri- 
ods by the total gain, these cattle 
made an ——— daily gain of 2.28 


pounds per head, at a cost of $5.10 per 


cwt., and sold in the Chicago market 
within few cents of another lot that 
had been fed for the same period, but 
cost $7.20 per cwt. to produce. Corn 
silage was valued at $3 a ton, and oil 
meal cost $36 a ton, for the one lot; 
and for the other lot the silage and 
oil meal were valued the same, the 


corn at 1 cent a pound and the clover 
hay at $10 per ton. 

I do not believe that corn silage 
made from corn grown in South Da- 
kota has a greater feeding value than 
corn silage made from corn grown in 
any other part of the corn belt: but 
if it does, it would be a good plan for 
cattle feeders to grow the varieties 
of corn that are grown in South Da- 


























kota for the purpose of producing 
these gains on fattening cattle. 

Our experiments show that it is not 
necessary to have hay for the fatten- 
ing steer. He does exceptionally well 
Ooh most any grain feed with corn sil- 
age as a roughage. Our experiments 
further show that the cheapest way 
to make beef is to feed corn silage 
alone for the first 91 days, then add 
three pounds of oil meal to the corn 
silage ration for the next 101 days. 
We believe that greater growth was 
secured on these cattle in addition to 
the fat they put on than with ordinary 
fattening operations. Results of this 
experiment were reported in Bulletin 
No. 160 of the South Dakota experi 
ment station, and can be had by ad- 
dressing: the station at Brookings, 
South Dakota. 

JAMES W. WILSON. 

South Dakota Experiment Station. 





Costly Stock Pigs—A load of stock pigs 
numbering 120 head were sold on the 


Kansas City market July list for $21.25 
per cwt., which is believed to establish 
a new high record. They averaged 125 


pounds. 
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HOLD 


LIME, PHOSPHATE 
and FERTILIZER 


DISTRIBUTOR 







Handles Wet and Damp Lime, 
Phosphate and Fertilizer 


The first successful lime, phosphate and 


fertilizer distributor. Spreads evenly on level 

or hilly land. Patented automatic force 

; attaches to amy wagon in 3 minutes. 

Save Time, Labor and Money — Handle 
Fertilizer Only Once. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL, You run no risk 


Use the Holden Lime, Phosphate and Ferti- 
lizer Distributor 30 days—put it to every test. 
If it does not do ail we claim send it back 
and your money will be refunded promptly. 

Write today for full particulars and special 
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trial order. 
THE HOLDEN CO., Inc. 
Dept. 4 8 Peoria, Ill. 








Protect Your inimante 
USTUS covers protect implements from rain, dust 
dew and moisture. Waterproof, water-repellent and 
weather-resisti grades, each trademarked and 
uaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. Write us 
or free illustrated booklet and special offer. Good 
deniers wanted on exclusive agency plan. 


Dafoe-Eustice Co. 1175 W_Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 


Covers Them All 
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Why Haul Your Cream Every Day? 





2181 Pillsbury Ave., 


The Independent Sanitary Cream 
Cooler will keep cream sweet and 
fresh for 3 days in the hottest weather 
—Try it at our risk. This 


$25.00 Guaranteed Cooler, $18.00 


For 30 Days Only. 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


Independent Silo Co. 


“You Know Us” 
St. Paul, Mins. 
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| A\ This Handy 


To Reach the Hard-to-Get-At Plac 











ch th 0- laces on 
Automobile, Tractor, Gas Engine 


Be Reminded of En-ar-co 














White 


Rose 
Gasoline Products 
Energy, or And How We Make Them Betier 


power, is the 

quality that makes 
“White Rose” lead 
all gasolines, It is pure, 
dry, and contains no free 

carbon. Many thousands of 
motorists will use no other. 


En-ar-co 
National Motor Oil 


Extra Heavy for Tractors 


N-AR-CO scientific refining processes are 
the result of nearly forty years of study 
and experience. They have solved the 

power and lubrication problems by over- 
coming carbon-——the greatest of all 
motor evils. 


In the making, En-ar-co National 
Motor Oil is converted into vapor 
several times, condensed, heated to 
high temperature and cooled to zero. 


It is filtered and refined until all 
chance of residue or coke-like 
substances being carried in the 
oil, has been removed, 


Made by graduate workmen who follow set stand- 
ards of excellence, En-ar-co National Motor Oil re- 
duces friction to a minimum and thus increases power. 
Its purity and extra quality stop destructive wear and 
add life to your motor. 


National Light Oil 


The right fuel for tractors—powerful, dependable. Also best 
for lamps, oil stoves, incubators, brooders, etc. No soot, charred 
wicks, smoke or odor. Buy it by the barrel—the economical way. 


Fill Out 
and Send 
This 
\ Coupon 


\ 


Black Beauty Axle Grease \ Now 


Insures a smooth, friction-free, wear-resisting axle on your wagon. Packed A 
in useful 25-pound galvanized pails. 





pe ae ae nee em Sewers 


Buy of Your Local Dealer The National Refining Company 


1886 Rose Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
If he cannot supply you, write us for prices 


and location of nearest distributing point. 


The National Refining 
Company 


Branches in 84 Cities 
General Offices ° Cleveland, Ohio NOTE:— This can will not be sent unless you give name of your auto or tractor. 
Tear or Cut Out—Mail Today! 


Send me Handy Oil Can FREE. Also give nearest shipping point and 
quote prices on the items I have marked, I will be in the market about 


eee ee eee eee ee eee ee eee es | 


I use....gals. Gasoline per year I use....gals. Tractor Oil per year 
I use....gals. Motor Oil per year I use....lbs. Motor Grease per year 
I use....gals, Kerosene per year I use....lbs, Axle Grease per year 


EF GWMsiiivicts eta venae wes automobile or tractor and enclose 3-cent stamp. j 
xi ve 


ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 
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HEY’RE Gloveralls— 
“Value Guaranteed.” 
Men everywhere know and 
swear by them. But there 
are two things these same 
men may not but should 
understand. 


One is that our “Value 
Guaranteed’ has 56 years’ 
satisfaction-giving behind it. 
For that’s how long the 
H. B. Glover Company has 
been in business. 

















Second thing is that the 
name GLOVER stands 
not only for GLOVER- 
ALLS, but a variety 
of garments so com- 
plete that it meets 
all needs. 


Now couple up the word GLOVER with the word 
QUALITY and you're getting somewhere. Every one 


of these garments is of like quality—and that quality is the 
HIGHEST THAT CAN BE PRODUCED. 


CG GOODWEAR 


GOODS 
GUARANTEED 












— the items in this adver- 
tisement. There are the old, 
familiar names—lItasca Sweaters, 
Brighton Shirts, ete. Maybe you ask 
for Glover goods by these brand names. 
That’s all mght. But— 


Giver 


Brighton Work Shirts 






You may not know all the brand 
names of different items. So when 
you go into a store to outfit, ask for “‘the 
Glover make’’ if you can’t remember 
the brand name. 





Full cut for comfort and wear. 
Buttons sewed on to stay. Seams 
that won't rip. Made im cheviots 
and chambray. 


over 






That way you'll be absolutely sure of 

Poe A getting the best made. There will be no 

cakaiae chance about it. It is only by making some- 

on thing mighty good that a firm stays in busi- 

‘ ness 56 years and grows in the popularity of 

its merchandise every year. Say “Glover” 
to the dealer. 










ii <3 H.B.GLOVER COMPANY 


Dept. 41, Dubuque, Iowa 


Factories at Dubuque, Guttenberg 
and Dyersville, la., La Porte, Ind. 





Extra full 
cut. All tested materials. One 
and two piece stylea for men and 
boys. 61 different styles. 


Accurately scaled 






Gover 


Sanitas Underwear 


Glover 


Flannel Shirts 


Glover 


ftasca Sweaters 











~ 
















Exceptionally full line 20 ~ u 
6@ coler cemb: Generously cut. epirta inion and two-piece suita. 266 styles. 
Por men, women and chi pt = —— worsteds, ete 





For men, women, and children. Highest 
grade underwear in America. 





hold 





Selected weaves which 
shape. Correctly sized. 





to stay. Collar worn lay 
down or military 




































The Activities 


cently issued section of the report of 
the investigation of the big packers by 
the Federal Trade Commission. Ref- 
erence to this report will be found in 
| the editorial pages. 





In addition to meat foods, they pro- 
duce or deal in such divers commodi- 
ties as fresh tomatoes and banjo 
strings, leather and cottonseed oil, 
breakfast foods, vin fiz, curled hair, 
pepsin and washing powders. Their 
branch houses are not only stations 
for the distribution of meat and poul- 
try, but take on the character of whole- 
sale grocery stores, dealers in various 
kinds of produce, and jobbers to spe- 
eial lines ef trade. 

They have interests large enough to 
be a dominating influence in most of 
the services connected with the produc- 
tion and distribution of animal foods 
and their by-products, and are reach- 


tutes of animal food, but of substitutes 
for other lines into which the integra- 
tion of their business has led them. 
They are factors in cattle-loan com- 
panies making the necessary loans to 
growers and feeders of live stock; are 
interested in railways and private car 


ufactured animal products; in mest of 
the important stock yards companies— 
the public market for the bulk of the 
food animals; and 
papers on which growers and feeders 
rely for market news. 

They are interested in banks from 
which their competitor packing houses 





We publish herewith the most re- | 








ing out for control, not only of substi- | 


lines transporting live stock and man- | 


in live stock trade | 


borrow money; in companies supplying | 


machinery, ice, salt, materials, boxes, 
etc., to themselves and their competi- 
tors; they are principal dealers on the 
provision exchanges where future 
prices in standard cured animal prod- 


} 


uets are determined; they or their sub- | 


sidiary companies deal in hides, oleo, 
fertilizer material and other crude ani- 
mal by-products; purchase from other 
packers these crude by-products, and 
themselves carry manufacture 
thereof to a further stage than most of 
their competitors. 

They are important factors in the 
leather industry, in oleomargarine and 
lard substitutes, in cottonseed oil, in 
fertilizer, in soap, in glue, ete. 

Their vast distributing system, with 
the advantages arising from the con- 
trol of private cars, cold storage and a 
network of branch houses, has enabled 
them to extend their activities on a 
large scale into poultry, eggs, 
butter, breakfast foods, 
vegetables, fountain 


the 


cheese, 
canned 
supplies, 


rice, 


soda 


and other lines. 
From rendering edible fats from 
what otherwise would be wasted in 


their own factories, they have reached 
eut to secure for rendering the waste 
fat and bones of local butchers in large 
sections of the country, and in some 
instances are interested in companies 
contracting for the disposal of garbage 
of large cities. 

Individuals of the Armour family are 


owners of grain and elevator compa- 
nies, and J. Ogden Armour and the 
president of one of the Armour sub- 


sidiaries are important stockholders in 





a company producing from mineral de- | 


posits in Utah a substitute for potash 
commercial ferti- 


as an element of 
lizers 

J. Ogden Armour is also a promi- 
nent factor in the American Interna- 
tional Corporation, with its shipping 


and ship-building interests, its import 
and export companies in various lines 
its interest in a company organized to 
develop cattle raising, meat 
quebrache extract and allied business- 
es in Paraguay, its control of a large 
tea-importing company and a _ snugar- 
machinery corporation, and its minor- 
ity stock in the United Fruit Company. 


Some of Swift & Company’s subsidi- 
aries are growing tropical fruits in 
Hawaii. A subsidiary of Wilson & 
Company, Inc., has reached imto the 


salmon fisheries of Alaska, and a Mor- 
ris concern cans shrimp taken in the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico. Cattle 
brought from Central America are 
slaughtered by or for some of the big 
packers at Mobile and Jacksonville. In 
England, France, Italy, Holland and 
other European countries large meat- 
distributing companies have been or- 
ganized by the packers to sell the 








meats from their plants in the United 


packing, | 


of the Packers 


States, Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, 
Brazil and Australia. 

The Big Five, the report shows, 
have control of or interest in public 
utility corporations in Sioux City, Kan- 
sas City, South St. Paul, Portland, 
Ore., South San Francisco, South St. 
Joseph, Mo., Hill City, Minn., Fort 
Worth, Texas, and Chicago. 

As to financial power, the report in 
part says: “The packer has drawn to 
a marked degree upon the banks of 
the country for liquid funds. . . . He 
could not operate on the seale he does 
without the very large loans furnished 
by the banks. To assure himself of 
loans ample to his purpose, the big 
packer bas secured affiliation thru 
stock ownership, representation on di- 
rectorates, and in other ways, with 
numerous barks and trust companies 
Mr. Armour, Mr. Swift, Mr. Morris and 
Mr. Wilson are directors in banks af- 
filiated closely with those who are 
strong at the sources of credit in the 
United States. Being thus allied with 
the powerful interests at the sources 
of credit, the packers’ power is great, 
not only for financing their own na- 
tional and international operations, but 
for affecting, for good or for ill, the 
credit of cattle producers and of com- 
petitors or customers in any line.” 


The packer invasion of the leather 
industry is shown «in the report to 
have reached the following point at 
the close of 1917: Armour, Swift, Mor- 
ris and Wilson—Cudahy not being en- 
gaged in tanning until the close of 
1917—produced 44 per cent of the 
country’s total output of sheep and 
lamb shoe stock; 17 per cent of sheep 
and lamb glove and other stock; 1!1 
per cent of shoe stock tanned from 
calf, kip and all skins other than sheep 
and lamb and goat and kid, and 23 per 
cent of other leather tanned from such 
skins (except glove stock); 12% per 
cent of shoe stock from cattle sides; 
9 per cent of harness leather; 45 per 
eent of strap leather; 21 per cent of 
belting; 22 per cent of sole leather, 
and 13 per cent of finished splits. 

The propertion of stocks of hides 
held in the United States by the Big 
Five packers as against all other in- 
terstate slaughterers, the report show 
ranged from $0.7 per cent of a total 
of 96.989.851 pounds on January 31, 
1916, to 88.6 per cent of 143,921,858 
pounds on July 31, 1917, at no time 
dropping below 87.1 per cent. 

Armour & Company, Swift & Com 
pany and Morris & Company, the re- 
port shows, produced in the fiscal year 
of 1917 approximately one-fifth of the 
entire production in the United States 
of mixed fertilizers, and one-tenth of 
acid phosphate. Armour & Company 
had thirty fertilizer plants in various 
parts of the country; Swift & Com- 
pany had eleven plants for the manu- 
facture of mixed fertilizers, and vari- 
ous Swift slaughtering houses are 
equipped with fertilizer plants. 

The Big Five packers, in the season 
of 1916-1917, produced nearly one-third 
of the nation’s entire refined cotton 
oil output of 201,389,000 gallons, or 31.8 
per cent. Three other interests, the 
Proctor & Gamble Companies, the 
Southern Cotton Oil Company and the 
American Cotton Oil Company, pro- 
duced 42.6 per cent, and all other « 
panies 25.6 per cent. Of crude cotton- 
seed oil, the three of the packers op 
erating cotton oil mills, Swift, Arn 
and Morris, produced only some & pe 
cent of the total production, using, 
however, large quantities 


purchased 
from other 


I 
r 


eoneerns in their manutac- 
ture of oleomargarine, lard compound, 
cooking oils, soaps, fertilizers and oth- 
er products 

Production of lard compound and 
lard substitutes by interstate slaugh 
terers during the first half of 1917 was 
87 per cent in the hands of the Big 
Five packers, the report shows. In 
eluding all eettonseed oil manufactur: 
ers as well as interstate slaughterers, 
the Big Five production during this 
period was 49.4 per cent of the total 
production of lard compound and lard 
substitute by these groups. The aver 
age monthly holdings of lard com 
pound and lard substitutes by the Big 
Five during 1916 was 91 per cent of 
the holdings of all interstate slaugh 
terers. Of cottonseed oil soap stock 
for the season of 1916-1917, the Bis 
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What Fixes the Value of a Tractor? 


The value of a tractor to you depends mainly 
upon the number of horses you can sell after you 
have bought it. The price you pay for your tractor 
should not be very much greater than the saving 
you make in horses and harness and feed. The 
saving in time and labor, doing your work at the 
right time, increased acreage—these help make the 
buy a good one. But horse displacement is the great 
determining factor in tractor value. This should 
be the determining factor in its price. 

Any farmer can thus figure out whether or not 
he should have a tractor. 


The Samson Tractor is priced on that basis. 
It is sold on that basis. 


If the Samson Tractor (Model M) will not dis- 
place three horses on your farm, we do not want 
you to buy. 


This policy is new in the tractor industry, but it 
is the most fundamental of economic principles. 


You can buy a Samson Tractor with its value 
equal to its price because it is produced in volume, 
sold efficiently, and service is available to its owners 
on a basis just and fair to all. 


The price is $650, f. o. b. Janesville, Wisconsin 


This includes Belt Pulley and Governor—Platform and Fenders, $50.00 additional 


Should you have a Samson? We can help you answer 
that question. We want to help you. The Samson Model M 
is a two-three plow tractor. The kind and amount of farm- 
ing you do determines whether it is the tractor for you. If 
it isn’t, we don’t want you to buy one. 

Tohelp us help you we will need some information. Please 


fill in the coupon fully and carefully and mail it today. 
We want to send you also a copy of our little book— 
“The Samson Tractor Story.” 
This book will give you the information you have been 
wanting about this tractor—the most talked-of product of 
the whole farm power world. 


SAMSON TRACTOR COMPANY 


Makers also of Samson Tractor Model D and of Samson Trucks 
107 Industrial Avenue, Janesville, Wisconsin 


The Samson Tractor is made by a division of 
General Motors Corporation, manufacturers 
of Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, 
and Oakland Automobiles—all national suc- 
cesses. Manufacturers, also, of the famous 
Janesville line of Plows and Tillage Tools. 


SAMSON TRACTOR COMPANY, 
107 Industrial Avenue, Janesville, Wis. 


send = The Samson Tractor Story and tell me whether I can use » Samson 


Please 
Model M profitably. 
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Number of acres improved 
Level or roling surface 


Acres in corn 

Acres in cotton 
Acres in small grains 
Acres in hay 
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Prices Down 
Mileage Up 


The City of 
GOODRICH 
Akron Ohio 





Having, on May 12, marked down tire prices, 
Goodrich next promptly marked up its adjust- 
ment figures. 


It lifted adjustments to 6,000 miles for SAFETY 
TREADS, and 8,000 miles for SILVERTOWN 
CORDS, instead of 3,500 and 5,000 miles, re- 
spectively, heretofore in force. 


Goodrich marked down prices in strict accord- 
ance with the Goodrich policy always to give the 
user the benefit of Goodrich economies in manu- 
facture. 


Goodrich marked up its adjustment mileage be- 
cause the wonderful endurance and service 
Goodrich Tires are showing in actual service 
demanded adjustment that squared with pere 
formance. 


Remember, it’s a Goodrich adjustment, always 
safe and conservative, based on a greater mile- 
age consistently given by Goodrich Tires. 


Goodrich knows its tires are brimful of mileage, 
and it wants every automobile driver to have 
a generous share of it. 





Buy Goodrich Tires from a Dealer 


ADJUSTMENT 
Fabrics, 6,000 Miles - - Cords, 8,000 Miles _ 
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Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month 
Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 

Come to the Sweency 

School. Learn to be 

an expert. I teach 

with tools not books, 

Do the work yourself, 

that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM fp” 
of practical training by which &. ono ¥y . Ce 


soldiers were trained for 


State of | 
lowa= ties Nova, 


Hog Insura Pe 
Under State /: f = / 


Protection Ass) 


nae Ww. Scott, Cumber. That manenont h for your hogs that die from 
writes: “Your any disease t also pr vides free inspection of 
tee, tor 576. 85 R Pay-Bherdand free veterinary service and scientific 
ceived. I Deartily reek ~ advice to keep your hk gs healthy ; 
mend your insurance to Every pol ‘ey he Ider is certain of a square deal 
bog raisera,”’ because this insurance is under state jortadict ion 
me Audubon, and by — s of ample securities deposited by us 
ey ce . tor’ Deny ju wader state law 
Payment o twe > ost c T 
frog eccrine priateate IT COSTS LESS THAN 
Gifford i neem 
Sfx, “sur act] PER POUND TO BE SAFE 
tc ecelvec . 
vous et Mg Bo ne The cheapest insurance ever written. Ne hag 
little more : s Lif 
tion and is } t ne 
wy 5 ik pays for hogs # E ur hor ive, tl r 
th i 2 ieten, Green, advice w e give are worth the cost tof the insur- 
fowa, says: “I am in mance because we keep them healthy, fatten 
teccipt of your check for $6.25 JE Quicker and ready for market sooner. 
covering loss for one cow, Writo Us T 
os ae i one you. This Get full particulars, rates, terms and other valu- 
second s0ss YOU Dave @ able information about Hog Raising and Profit In- 


paid under the polic 
covering my sows andi pg creasing. Address 


the pean’ and bes NATIONAL LIVESTOCK INSURANCE CO 


‘ 


ernment and over 20, O06 e — rt 

mechanics. Learn in a few weeks; no previous 

experience hecessary,. 

FREE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
showing hundreds of pictures men 

working in new Millien Dollar Trade School. 


LEARN A TRADE, 


Losses Paid Promptly 


ScHO UTO - TRACTOR-AVIATION 
ag pep KANSAS CiTy, moO. 











It costs you only a postal card 
to get Galloway's prices on 
grain elevators, ensilage cut- 
ters, hey tools, pump engines, 
cream ‘separators, manure 
spreaders and other farm im- 
plements. And it will be the 
Reve rousyel |] best investment you ever made. 


neerd Ei 
gersce=ns| Galloway Sells Direct 
Rogar] (rom Facory to Farm 


goes into your own 
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Wm. Galloway Co. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 














Five produced 30.2 per cent of the totai 
for the country. 

Oleomargarine production for the en- 
tire United States, from July, 1915, to 
June, 1916, was 41.7 per cent controlled 
by Armour, Swift, Morris and Wilson 
interests; and 74.1 per cent by the 
“Oleo Legislative Pool,” embracing be- 
sides these packers, John F. Jelke 
Company and W. J. Moxley, Inc. 

In grains, the Armour Grain Com- 
pany, Chicago, of which J. Ogden Ar 
mour owns 64 per cent of the stock 
and other members of the Armour fam 
ily 22.9 per cent, directly or thru its 
subsidiaries, operates over ninety 
country grain elevators. Its eight ter 
minal elevators at Chicago and its two 
at Kansas City constitute 25 per cent 
of the total elevator capacity of thos 
cities. In 1917, its sales were 74,847,000 
bushels, or 22.6 per cent of all grain 
receipts at Chicago, the world’s great 
est market; and its business is grow 
ing rapidly. In connection with its 
chain of country elevators, the Armour 
Grain Company merchandises fert 
lizer, feed, coal, fence posts, wire 
fencing, builders’ hardware, binding 
twine, lumber, mill-work, cement, lime, 
plaster, brick, sand and gravel, and 
roofing. 

In the manufacture of breakfast 
foods and stock and chicken feeds, t! 
Armour Grain Company, says the 1 
port, “is expanding especially in the 
line of producing retail brands. With 
in four years it has undertaken t! 
manufacture of Armour’s Oats, has 
taken over the Buffalo Cereal Com 
pany, with its many brands of cereal 
foods and animal feeds, and in 1917 
took over the Mapl-Flake Mills, of Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich.” 

“The reason why the packers are 
seeking control of the substitutes for 
meat—the foods that compete with 
meats—are obvious,” says the report 
“If the prices of substitutes for meats 
are once brought under packer control! 
the consumer will have little to gain 
in turning to them for relief from ex 
cessive meat prices.” An Armour ad 
vertisement in the New York Daily 
Mail, December 31, 1917, said; in part 

“The intelligent housewife has come 
to realize that the Armour name is 
synonymous with virtually every food 
she needs for her table—practically 
everything for every meal in the week, 
including the Meatless Day! Soups 
fish, vegetables, fruits, condiments, 
beverages—she can obtain them all un- 
der the guarantee of the Armour 
name.” 

“Judged conservatively by trade es- 
timates, the Big Five handle at le 
half of the poultry, eggs and ch: ? 
in the main channels of interstate c« 
merce,” the report states. “Most 
mates place the total production 
dressed poultry and eggs controlled 
the packers at a higher percentagt 

“Practically all estimates received 
stated that the packers handle 75 to s 
per cent of all cheese produced 
Wisconsin alone, where 55.6 per ¢ 
of the entire country’s cheese 
made at the time of the last m 
facturing census, in 1914. All of 
Big Five are distributers of ch¢ 
and all except Wilson & Company own 
and control large cheese companies 

“The packers are also important t 
tors in condensed milk, and are raj 
ly increasing their proportion. 
consin is covered by their creame! 
condensories and buying stations 
a similar process of concentration 
control is already evident in the 
er principal dairy states. 

“The firm of Swift & Company 
the largest single butter distribut« 
the United States, handling in 1915 
approximately 50,000,000 pounds, 
nearly as much as the combined sa 
of the two largest non-packer orga! 
tions; and the butter department wes 
pushing for a 25 per cent increas¢ 
1918 over 1917. Swift & Company a 
—for its own creameries—collects 
cream in Arkansas, California, C 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kans 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
braska, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Wisconsin and Wyoming. ‘ 
panies owned or controlled by it. s 
as W. F. Priebe & Company, West 
Meat Company, Union Meat Comp 
and Libby, McNeill & Libby, obt 
milk and cream in still other states 

“Armour & Company, in 1916, ! 
dled in its branch houses alone over 
28,000,000 pounds of butter. Most o! 
its creamery butter was manufactured 
by the Eau Claire Creamery Company, 
Eau Claire, Wis., which is controlled 
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Louisville, owned entirely by Armour; 
the Oakdale Creamery, Oakdale, Cal.; 
S. Kininmonth Produce Company, 
\Vinfield, Kan., and the Michigan Ice 
nd Cold Storage Company, operated 
\rmour, and the Armour plant in 
ester, Ind. 
Morris & Company operate no 
neries, but control Sherman White 
& Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
large quantities of butter manu- 
ired by other concerns. Cudahy 
owns the D. E. Wood Butter Company, 
Evansville, Wis., and the Sunlight Pro- 
duce Company, Sioux City, Iowa. Wil- 
& Company own no creameries, 
put purchase outside.” 
» Big Five, the report shows, sold 
fn 1916, thru their branch houses alone, 
} 100,000,000 pounds of poultry, 
90,000,000 pounds of butter, 75,000,000 
pounds of cheese, and over 135,000,000 
a n eggs. 





‘ruit and vegetable canning are re- 


mote from slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing, but the big packers, thru their 
branch house system of distribution, 
possess special advantages in this field 
of industry,” the report says. “The 
Bic Five’s advantage rests not so much 


on their ownership of canning fac- 
tories, altho in some branches their 
output amounts to more than a quarter 
of the total for the United States, as 
upon their rapidly growing control of 


the wholesale distribution of canned 
goods. Armour & Company increased 
the canned goods sales from about 
$6,500,000 in 1916 to $16,000,000 in 1917, 
whereas the combined sales of these 
products of Austin Nichols Company 
and Sprague, Warner & Company, two 
of the largest independent wholesalers, 


amounted to only some $6,000,000 in 
1917. Altho distribution is the point at 
which the packers have acquired the 
greatest control, they are nevertheless 
entering the field of manufacture.” 

Swift & Company, the report points 
out, thru Libby, McNeill & Libby, have 
become a factor of considerable im- 
portance, canning tomatoes, beans, 
baked beans, cabbage, spinach, aspara- 
gus, beets, pumpkins, squash, sauer 
kraut, pears, apples, cherries, grapes, 
berries, plums, prunes and pineapples. 
“Libby, McNeill & Libby (Maine) own 
96 per cent of Libby, McNeill & Libby 
(Ltd.), of Honolulu, engaged in raising 
and canning pineapples; 100 per cent 
of the Ahuimanu Pineapple and Ranch 
Company; 100 per cent of the Thomas 
Pineapple Company, and 50 per cent 
of the Statson & Elison Company, en- 
gaged in canning. 

“Armour, Wilson and Morris have 





likewise entered the manufacturing 
phase of the canning field, thru ac- 
quirement of ownership or control of 
canning companies. 

“Both canned salmon and other 


eanned fish, as well as dried and salt 
fish—foremost meat substitutes—are 
handled by Swift and Armour thru 
their branch house systems.” 





“Recently the big packers began 
dealing in various staple groceries and 
vegetables, such as rice, potatoes, 
beans and coffee, and increased their 
sales at such a rate that in certain 
lines they have become factors of 
gre moment. Here again the selling 
organization of the packers, built up 
in connection with their meat busi- 
hess, assures them almost certain su- 
premacy in any line of food handling 
which they may wish to enter. 

“Armour’s drive into the rice market 
in a single year is perhaps the most 
striking instance of their potentialities 
in this direction. Early in 1917, Armour 
& Company first undertook the hand- 
ling of rice, and in that one year sold 
more than 16,000,000 pounds of rice, 
thus becoming at a single move, on 
the statement of the vice-president of 
the company, ‘the greatest rice mer- 
chant in the world.’ During this period 
the wholesale price of rice increased 
65 per cent. 

“Even the oldest and most strongly 
established wholesaling houses find 
line after line of their merchan- 
is being absorbed by the packers’ 
branch house system. First the pack- 
rs encroached on the handling of but- 
‘er, eggs and cheese, then on canned 
g00ds, and on various kinds of ‘pack- 
&ge goods’, and now they are handling 
Mcreasing quantities of rice, coffee 
and other staples. 

“In 1917, the Big Five’s combined 
Sales of meats and all other commodi- 
ties totaled $2,127,245,000; in 1918 
they were over $3,000,000,000.” 
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A Powerful POWER plant that furnishes SUPER. 
POWER for a score of ra from work bench to deep 
well pumping. 
Ha 6h A powerful POWER plant that provides absolute necess- 
#4 ities in the home, from curling iron to electric washer. 
fa @€©—-s And in addition to all this power, furnishes Brightest, Steadiest, 
Safest Electric Lights for house, barn, outbuildings and yards, 


PHELPS POWER AND LIGHT 


Self-starting. Self-stopping. No rheostat to watch. 
Oversize generator. Longest lived, greatest capacity light 
plant batteries. Eleven years in development. Hun- 
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reds of thousands of dollars invested in exhaustive field tests is your safeguard. It pays for itse!f in labor saved. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY 


Know how Phelps Power and Light differs—how it surpasses mere lighting plants. 
manding generous value select the PHELPS. 
» fy Address nearest distributor or factory. 


sae ha i 341 Masonic Temple, 


Phelps 
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Phelps Saper-Power 
4-Duty Simplified Unit 


Gives more power, carries heavier 
loads, than any plant made with same 
size engine bore and stroke. 


1. Palls direct from engine or line shaft. 


2. Drives individual motors in barns and 
oatbuildings. 


3. Stores reserve electricity in batteries for 
ase when engine is iule. 


4. Farnishes BRIGHTEST, STEADIEST, 
SAFEST ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 


TO GET SUPER-POWER (invest- 
ment considered) you must have a 
Phelps. No other plant can supply itt 


Critical men de- 


IOWA DISTRIBUTOR 
Power and Light Sales Co. 


Davenport, Iowa} 





Light and Power Co. 
ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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= using thie highly flexible 


drill. It will plant all the space 
between rows because the furrow 
openers are easily and quickly 
widened or narrowed. 


The double disc in center with 
single discs on either side equale 
ize the pressure, the caster wheels 
serve as depth gauges and indee 
pendent pressure springs make 
uniform seeding. 

This handy Moline Drill will 
save seed and increase your yield 
and does just as P| work as 
other Moline Grain Drills which 
are famous for good work. 
be equipped with grass 
is, or fertilizer attachment. 
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IS, Moline Plow Company 
Moline, Illinois 




















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Rosen Rye 


Has the ‘‘BIG HEAD” 


So would you if you were in great demand ina 
couple of dozen states. 
Ite * big heads” are *“‘full’’ of large, 
plump grain. 
Grow the most productive rye. 
ALSO 


Red Rock Wheat 


A fine milling, Red Winter Wheat. 
Both varieties developed in Michigan. 
Get pure seed in bushel or carlots, grown by 
members of the 
Michigan Crop improvement Association 
J. W. Nicolson, Sec’y, Gast Lansing, Mich. 

















MEYER 


GUP ELEVATOR 






Runs Easiest— Lasts Longest. 

Operates by horse power or 

4 ; engine. Saves all the Grain. 
Me \ Large sprockets. Chain has 
4 = 6000 pounds breaking strain. 
re No short turns. Drive shaft 


Corn—60 Bushels in three 
= minutes. 
SS oe SOLD ON POSITIVE 


—* GUARANTEE. 

SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOu PAY 
Tr 

see create, Senay Stree. Write tor 18 sodas, 


MFC. CO. sox269 MorTo 
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What Car Now Rivals 
The Hudson Super-Six? 


Experience Gained in Building 
60,000 ve gos Result in the 


Car Whic. 


Owners of earlier Hudson Super-Sixes— 
there are 60,000—are the most appreciative 
appraisers of the new model. 

They know the reliability of Hudson endur- 
ance and have long said it was potentially the 
greatest car built. The improvements their 
experience has suggested have been made. 
Annoyances that have been regarded as in- 
evitable to all cars have been eliminated. 

With practically every dealer, his first sales 
of the new Hudson Super-Six were made to 
those who have owned Hudsons for years. 


They Saw Qualities You Will Want 

This is the tenth year of Hudson leadership. 
The Super-Six is four yearsold. When it came 
the trend was towards motors of many cylin- 
ders. But its freedom from vibration, ob- 
tained by a patented motor which added 72% 
to power without increase of size or weight was 
what had been sought for. Smoothness meant 
easier riding and greater endurance. 

The Super-Six established its leadership in 
these qualities in every avenue open to such 
proof. It became the most famous speed car. 

But the Super-Six was not designed as a race 
caf. It merely established its speed qualities 
in the development of its value as a reliable 
enduring car such as you want. 

Those qualities were established with the 
first Super-Six. Subsequent models revealed 
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Men Say Has No Rival 


the refinements that came only from experi- 


ence. 
previous models. 


Each year saw an advancement over 
This new model attains the 


ideal for which we have sought. 


No other fine car is so well regarded by so 
many people. 


There is a Hudson Super-Six 


for each six miles of improved roadway in 


America. 


You will see more Hudson closed- 


and chauffeur-driven cars on Fifth Avenue 


than of any other make. 


It is the choice car 


of the business man, the farmer, the rancher, 


the mountaineer and the tourist. 


With 


changes that can be made in any Super-Six, it 
is the car upon which race drivers rely to win 
prizes in 500-mile speedway events or in the 
most famous road races. 


How It Was Improved 


The new Super-Six starts easier, rides easier 
and runs smoother. 


All its excellent qualities 


you know are retained—in many instances, 
enhanced. 


Owners of earlier Hudsons see its finer values 


as you detect the matured nature of a friend 
in whom you have long admired qualities of 
sturdiness and reliability. 


Each season has seen a Hudson shortage. 


Reports from dealers indicate sales are in- 


creasing faster than production. 


Buyers have 


waited months to get the car of their choice. 
You will do well to decide now. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 





Detroit, Michigan 
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WENZELMANN 


Farm Elevators 
Horse Powers 
Straw Spreaders 
Washing Machines Farm Necessities 


WENZELMANN MFG. CO. 


Makers of High Grade Goods for 25 Years 





MEANS HIGH QUALITY 
ae 
Hog Feeders 
Hog Commodities | 
Universal Hoisters | 


“IT am enc’ 


ever used.’ 
June 28-"1, 


Write for Free Catalogs 
To Dept. F 


Galesburg, Ill. 











WARVESTER £3) o0 "Esca 
CORN fais uasate cao 





ALFALF 


GOOD, recteaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans 





LICK IT 
fo nonses.carmue.saeers 


losing an order for 

another 1,000 ‘Old Reliable’ 
Worm Capsules, as I find the: 
are the best thing for worms 
“ H. H, BOSS, 


London, Obio, MACKBY CHEMIVAL COMPANY, Dopt.B 





Cents 
Each 


CN 


Quickest—cheapest—surest way to rid ofworms. We 
furnish 100 full size, genuine Old Reliable Capsules— 
~—for only $4.50 postpaid. One capsule toa pig does the 
work, Easy togive. No waste—nodanger—no bother. Use any ordinary 
capsule gun or order this complete outfit. The instruments last forever. 


SPECIAL OFFER ON COMPLETE OUTFIT 
The lowest price ever qucted. Outfit consists of— 

ONE nickel plated JAW SPREADER (worth $3.00) ) Special $ For An 

ONE og A ere! CAPSULE GUN (worth $4.50) > Price War fax 

100 “Old Reliable” Worm Capsules (worth $5.00) } Only delivery 

Rid every hog of worms. Don't put it off. Send today. paid 

Lock Box S11, CHICAGO, ILL. 


UK 


DROP BRICK IN FEED BOX 


FOR THE BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID 


CONTAINS COPPER WORMS, SULPHUR 
NEYS, NUX VOMICA, A TONIC AND PURE DAIRY SALT. USED BY VETERINARIANS 12 YEARS 
NO DOSING. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BLACKMAN’S OR WRITE 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY Chattanooga.Tenn. 
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The Big Five, in 1916, according to 
Commission figures, slaughtered 82.2 
per cent of all cattle slaughtered by 
interstate slaughterers; 86.4 per cent 
of all sheep; 76.6 per cent of all calves, 
and 61.2 per cent of all swine. 

“As to both cattle and sheep,” the 
report states, “the percentage of con- 
trol by these five concerns constitutes 
a monopolistic position, considering 








the harmony with which the five w 
together in their purchase of anim 
and the extensiveness of their distri! 
uting system. These combined 
centages of control indicate a potent 
degree of influence over the price paid 
to the producer and over the | . 
paid by the consumer, sufficient, ij 
ercised, to account for a large share 
of the suspicions and complaints that 
have arisen over the meat industry.” 

The explanation of the 81.2 per cent 
slaughter of hogs lies, the report points 
out, in the nature of the products. The 
advantage of the big packer to utilize 
by-products most efficiently has less 
scope in hog slaughter because only 
some 10 per cent of the live hog goes 
to by-products, as against 20 per cent 
of cattle. Also, the big packers lose 
the special advantage of their highly 
developed refrigeration and private car 
line systems, since cured hog products 
do not require refrigeration in ship- 
ping. For these reasons, the report 
states, nearly all the independent in- 
terstate slaughterers confine their in- 
terstate trade to cured hog products; 
and in fresh meats do principaliy a 
local business. 

Including, besides all interstate 
slaughterers, all wholesale local or in- 
terstate slaughterers, the Big Five per- 
centages of slaughter in numbers of 
head are: Cattle, 74.5 per cent; sheep, 
78.5; calves, 62.5; swine, 56.9. 

“The ability of the large packers to 
undersell the small slaughterer local- 
ly,” says the report, “is a potent wea- 
pon, even if unused, to keep him from 
undertaking any aggressive campaign 
to increase his business. The branch 
houses and ‘peddler car’ routes of the 


X- 


Chicago packers cover the country 
with such a network that the local 
slaughterer realizes that he can not 


maintain himself against their distrib- 
uting system if he should attract their 
unfavorable attention by aggressively 
trying to increase his volume of busi- 
ness. The local packer, tho able to 
compete in the local market, fears to 
exert his full powers. His strong tend- 
ency is to come in ‘under the umbrella’ 
of big packer prices and to content 
himself with a modest share of the 
nearby business. Evidence on this 
point and on competitive conditions 
generally is given in other parts of 
the report.” 

Average monthly holdings of non- 
perishable meats during 1916, the re- 
port shows, were, for the Big Five as 
against all other imterstate slaughter- 
ers: Of frozen beef, 95 per cent; 
smoked ham and bacon, 64.1 per cent; 
dry salt pork, 69.8; pickled pork, 70.5; 
total meats from swine, 70. 





The Big Five control of interstate 
slaughter at the twelve great packing 
centers—Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
St. Louis, New York City, St. Joseph, 
Fort Worth, St. Paul, Sioux City, Ok!a- 
homa City, Denver and Wichita 8 
during 1916, 94.4 per cent of cattle 
89.1 per cent of calves, 94.3 per cent 
of sheep and lambs, and 81 per cent 
of swine. 

“In the Chicago market—the largest 
in the country—the Big Five slaugh 
ter 87.1 per cent of all cattle sla 
tered there for interstate commerce 
95.6 per cent of calves; 96.5 per cent 
of sheep and lambs, and 67.3 per cent 
of swine,” the report states. “In the 
remaining eleven cities they have 97.6 
per cent of the total cattle slaughter.” 

Receipts of live animals at stock 
yards controlled by the Big Five pack- 
ers, including Chicago as dominated, 
as against receipts at independently 
controlled yards during 1916, were in 
the following percentages: Of catt! 
83.1; sheep, 78.1; calves, 78.8; sw 
74.4; horses and mules, 84.6; tota 
animals, 77.2. 

The Big Five, on December 31, 1917 
owned 93 per cent of the 16,600 r 
frigerator cars owned by interstate 
slaughterers; 20 per cent of the 7.992 
ventilator cars—used principally ™ 
fruit and vegetable traffic, and 92 per 
cent of the 24,592 total refrigerator 
cars of interstate slaughterers. 

Of all refrigerator cars in the United 
States, the Big Five owned 91 per cent 
of beef cars; other interstate slaug 
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= terers, 7 per cent; private car compa- 
E to nies, 2 per cent. The Big Five owned 7 g 
82.2 per cent of ventilator cars; other inter- 5 é 
| by state slaughterers, 1 per cent; private 3 g 
cent car companies, 6 per cent, and railroad 3 E 
ves, interests, 86 per cent. = § 
the The Big Five packers in 1916 had 
con- 1,120 branch houses thruout the United 
ules States, 89 per cent of the total of all 
ring interstate slaughterers. They main- 
vork tained 1,297 peddler car routes, listing 
nals 58,000 towns—including duplications 
t on lists of the different peddlers—or 
90.2 per cent of car routes of all inter- 
state slaughterers. 
[ “The branch houses,” explains the 
report, “which are located in the cit- 
x ies and large towns, are supplemented 
hare by a wide-reaching ‘peddler car’ serv- 
that ice, which consists of refrigerator cars 
loaded with meats and provisons oper- 
cent ating over what are known as car 
ints routes. These peddler cars are in ef- 
The fect miniature branch houses on 
ilize wheels, reaching thousands of small 
less communities where trade is not suffi- 
only cient to justify the investment in a 
Boes branch house.” Branch house and car 
cent route sales of the Big Five for 1916 
lose were 58.2 per cent of their total sales MONTANA FARMING CORPORATION 
ghiy for that year, or over $925,000,000. Dur- i 
. car ing that year, the Big Five sold thru 
ucts these means some 6,500,000,000 pounds . 
ship of commodities, or something like 65 ee ee 
port pounds per. capita for the entire popu- Tho Disken Cospany, 
t in- lation of the continental United States, wb Sida a 
y in- or 156 pounds per capita of population Cent lewen:« b00 feed — 60 Mashanas 
cts; living in cities or towns of over 8,000 Ye SMa of Dunhas Packers on our 
iy a inhabitants. work, end pad ph cist phage 4 wey they bow No ey 
Branch house sales of fresh and L—a—_° 6 UC ag 
state *| i < . 
r in- x ured — 4 6 a Go have just finished seeding on our firet unit of 
. terers in 1 showe e ig Five so 7000 acres, every foot of which hae been packed twice with 
per 94.9 per cent of fresh meat, 86.5 per Dunnam Packers, We first used the packer directly dehind 
s of cent of cured meat, and 92.8 per cent ped wp hehe ony tape pincien nag dente mon 
eep, of fresh and cured meat combined. an eee ene Wee SS ee Oe 
The 1,120 Big Five branch houses grout tah toptees ee mae! eo 
‘s to re i in- : 
ocal Vestment of $80,275,560, with sales of sar want tein 2 Meter tring oe seme srk 
wea- $783.343.549. As to branch houses the mi ptere cont ent of the anal a0 o teoult was very notice- According to The Country Gentle- 
from where both land and buildings were San is See ae tae te tae ce ane man of October 26, 1918, the Montana 
: o . npac ne Bo ure De “J . ‘ . 
align owned, the investment was $20,184,427 leo the gloves pace te ploved ia oot case sdout four an@ Farming Corporation has the largest 
anch . : : oy m : pnehalf inches deep. We packed every acre we seeded direct~ wheat farm in the world — 200,000 
on and sales $338,866,1 88—an investment ly after ceeding and feel that thie will give use viele of acres of Indian land specially leased 
the > Bo to t dushel 2 *. rs 
ntry pet. Spee AN OF FSR, sie ae ‘ ‘ peak a cot = from the Government to increase 
@ packer not only seems to comprese the soil bu . 4 
pm F : ” " : wheat production, 
ail From establishment of a single plant Solent our beaiet “anata trean beading onesie be Read what Thomas D. Campbell 
: P Ps "1 . t we th: : 7) ae 3 “ 
trib- in Argentina in 1907, by Swift & Com Rees ahd ceeded Sande ebeule te ve he i cgi president of this Company, has tosay 
their pany, the American packers, Swift, = about Dunham Culti-Packers and the 
RCL : ‘ Very einc ere) r m : 
wely Armour, Morris and Wilson, had de- "y y youre. increased crop he secured 
€ : . ‘ pe secured, 
wee veloped by 1917 until for that year Tiss comider+that wheat is cal 
rage they exported 57.4 per cent of all ex- ono = née 7 pa" a - te. 
oe a ports of frozen and chilled beef quar- Wickes ie Eater cane il on 
end- ters from. Argentina and Uruguay. that a fifty-acre rare lite ¢ just 
‘ella’ “It is significant of their power and satelite on ttm Coaenhall did 
pen the rapidity of their action,” says the thet j pe Aigo at ote a 
a % r seed- 
the — Ke coms = — rong Snag aad Culti-Packers For Sale by bed preparation but before and after 
this en GD ce seeding and on the growing crop from 
ions (Argentina) field, they had secured Your Local Implement Dealer early spring until late in fall 
= of control of over 40 per cent of the P 7 
| trade; that in 1915 they had substan- ~ 
: tially 65 per cent; and that their h D h C Suburb of B h 
+ weighted average control during the t e vunnam ee Cleveland DCLCA, 10 
re as eight years from 1910 to 1917 was 55 
hter- per cent. In this period they exported 
ant: nearly 22,000,000 quarters of beef from 
ant: these two South American countries, 
70.5: which represents well over 5,000,000 
; ad of cattle.” 
The American packers control or are 
— associated with seventeen meat com- 
Aap panies or holding companies in South 
axing \merica, according to their reports to THE. SELF-OILING WINDMILL 
lé the Commission | has become so pular in its first four years that 
i Ss y | thousands have been called for to replace, on their 
ae Commenting on an elaborate table | old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
ene of “The Packers’ Progress, 1857-1917,” | men. a quate of Boson 
- the report says: | —— ane 
sh “To reconstruct the economic and TRUCK MAKING UNI1 MAKING UNIT keeps in the oil and 
‘ 3 al mu + ; j = | eceps ou ust an 
at mane rot ceeit eae a Will Make a 1%, 2 or 3 Ton Truck | fain,’ The Splash Oi 
! e - ing item constantly 
, be an undertaking replete with human at vA the Cost of Other Trucks | floods every bearing with oil, pre- 
s terest There can be little doubt | venting wear and enabling the 
gh . poate . aa aie : Your pleasure car chassis and engine are better built than many truck | mill to pump in the lightest breeze. 
that such a history, if it could be writ- Giaatin tied énaines. Attath ta sour endhor cat chats t | The oil supply is renewed once a year. t 
d ten, would reveal imagination, energy, g y‘ tor car chassis (or one you can buy Double Gears are hem each carrying half the load. 
e; brewed : oe ” cheap) a TRUXTUN UNIT, for a few hundred dollars—in a few hours—and © eke, asoline Engines, Pumps, Tanks, 
eh ewdness and indomitable determi hol anda 7 Seek S 
tion on the part of the founders of you get a real, dependable motor truck—with a dependable motor. Waite AEMMGTOR Co 2500 + elfth St. Chi ewes 
nt a é , ors TRUXTUN sla 7 ri . w icago 
A these great slaughtering companies, TRUXTUN UNIT models, $410 to $760. : 2 . 
eas but would also reveal, even if obscure- Haul your farm on 
; iy, a background of wreckage brought products the {fesse RN) Sete a] Me: 
k ut by unfair and oppressive meth- quick, ZTE ; IL 
k ods followed by these packers in their economical way. [7 J/A7IV 97. 
4 progress toward their goals.” . 
ae From four slaughtering plants in the FLETCHER 
7 ade, 1858-1867, the Big Five had 
i uilt- or acquired by 1917, 91 slaughter | || TRUCK CO. FEED YOUR HOGS THE BETTER WAY 
A ints— 22%, times the number in 1867. oan OEE Fale ae me week oe eee aie full facts about 
the ten years from 1908 to 1917, ALTA | ADJUSTABLE "FEED BOX 
ir number of slaughtering plants Beds of SECO, ste tte. AN FIVE SIZE angele. 
reased 60 per cent. $55 <x spelled corn, Ean Ar a of feed Send today 
a. Swift, Morris and Armour increased PETER JENSEN 
s 4 cattle slaughter from 280,695 
) re ead in 1898 to 5,157,830 in 1916, doub- If jetending to seis ild or remodel 
‘state g their kill in these ei htean years A DOZEN STYLES with floor con- crib or granary, our free building plang 
= 992 Feces a “ : es & years. veyors, chutes storage pits. overhead andlumber specifications will explain 
hig Pre : slaug tering 74.9 per cent of the lifts, plain or cutreinie demas, vias how to save money on the job, yet 
y Ro catt e slaughtered in interstate com- aro i ey bushel pet = an Giratina, big, strong MILLWORK and general building material at 
ns tor jumped to Eyes the Big Five ckets, steel chain and outside obligation on hd ay pote Be 25% OR MORE SAVING 
ped to 8 per cent by 1916-1917; ya Use either engine or horse brings them, to you. Don’t even consider buying until you havesent 
= trom 8 per cent in calves to 73.6; power.Handlesear corn andamall grain Hart Grain Weigher Co Baie eal eh eeamena gar ik aig 
nitea T 's 
= ‘tom 71.6 in sheep to 86.6; from 53.2 in 15 To 30 BU A MINUTE PEORIA Dept. 18 - ILLINOIS FARMERS S_LUMB ral i 
ust (Continued on page 1451) 2442 BOYD S BER NEBR. 
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If Your 


NISCO Distributors 





Every dot on this map represents a NISCO Distributor 


Seattle, Wash Toledo, Ohio. St. Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Portland, Me. Jackson, Mich. Omaha, Neb, Dallas, Tex. 
Poughkeepsie, N, ¥. Traverse City, Mich. Sioux Falls, & BD Houston, Tex. 
Watertown, N. Y Indianapolis, Ind. Fargo, N. D. San Antonio, Tex, 
LeRoy, N. Y. Vincennes, Ind. Minneapolis, Minrts Memphis, Tenn. 
Harrisburg, Pa, Chicago, Ul. Denver, Colo, Little Rock, Ark. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, Peoria, Tl. Helena, Mont. New Orleans, La, 
Greenville, Pa, Milwaukee, Wis, Pocatello, Idaho. Shreveport, La, 
Baltimore, Md. Green Bay, Wis. Cottonwood, Idaho. Louisville, Ky. 
Orange, Va. Waterloo, Ia. Portland, Ore. Knoxville, Tenn, 
Manstield, Ohio, Des Moines, Ia, San Francisco, Cat. Atlanta, Ga. 
Columbus, Ohio, Kansas City, Mo, 


The NISCO One-Man 
Straw Spreading Attachment 


At present prices your straw stack has a knewn fertilizing value of 
$8 a ton. In addition, it is the best builder of humus you can put on your 
soil—it prevents soil washing and blowing—and as a check to the winter 
killing of wheat it is almost invaluable. 


Get Two Machines in One 


THE NISCO Straw Spreading Attachment almost dowbles your 
spreading profits. It gives you two machines that can be changed from 
one to the other in a few minutes’ time by one man. 


Few Parts The NISCO load 
‘hauls easily, a 


The Straw Spreading Attachment consists of two framed sides which The eads wit 
rest on the sides of the regular spreader—an upper, or third cylinder with Get se Free _ ” 
a chain to connect it with the upper cylinder of the manure spreader— Books 
and plates to hold the cylinder frame in place. Bearings are self-aligning. . ; : 

A metal shield around the ends of the topmost cylinder prevents straw Here are two mighty) 
from catching in shaft. valuable books that every 
a — One 

¥ i tells all about manure, 

You Need This Machine with many helps for im- 

proving soil—simple and 

If you already have a NISCO, get the Straw interesting. The other 
Spreader Attachment and put it on yourself in proves conclusively that 
15 minutes—the cost is smal! and the re- the NISCO is the 
turns will be big. And if you spreader you need. 
haven’t a manure spreader, get 2 Se eck 





———— 
—S 


the NISCO combination ee : ; SSN | Write for them today. 
for spreading both straw SS : : 
and manure, 
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d Talk to You- 


Scoop up a handful of soil from your fields. Here is the stuff on which depends your success as a 
farmer — or your failure. Suppose this soil could talk to you. Suppose it could make known its 
needs. The first word of its ery would be “FOOD.” Food, as you have your food — not just once a 
year and then no more. But regular, even feeding that enriches every atom of every foot of soil on 
your fields. 

The cultivated soil of this country as a whole is slowly but surely starving. It needs nitrogen, 


potash and phosphoric acid — and it needs them badly. Every crop raised helps to drain the soil of 
these elements. They must be renewed. Or gradually the soil becomes poorer, crops weaker, and 


» profits go steadily down. 


Wasted Dollars 
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You realize this, undoubtedly. 
upon thousands of farmers do not. 
manure beside the barn and let it lay with its hundreds 
of dollars in soil food leaching away. 
Yes, burn this good crop nutriment as though it was 


worthless trash. 


; And there are countless others who know that manure 
is their greatest ally, but fail to use it right. They broad- 


But thousands 
They pile 


Or they burn it. 


The Wealth of Stable and Barnyard 


Stable manure represents fertility which has been 
taken from your soil and which should be returned 
quickly—before the liquid, which holds five-eighths of the 
rich nitrate plant-food, is lost. Farm thrift demands—and 
fullest farm success depends—on this. 


For no other fertil- 


izer has such power to restore starved soils to productive- 


to the soil, 


cast it from their wagons—a haphaz- 
ard method at best. Or they dump it 
in piles, and later scatter it about by 
hand—unevenly and unprofitably; one 


part of the soil is 
over-fertilized and the 
next one is starved. 


If you think that scientific manuring 
doesn’t pay—and pay big—it’s because 
you’ve never used a NISCO. Get one now 
and begin top dressing your corn, alfalfa, 
clover and grasses. Better yields this 
year alone will more than pay for it. And 
you need not be afraid of plant-breaking 
and burning. The big steel distributor 
wheels pulverize the manure so thoroughly 
that it cannot injure even the most tender 
of young growths. 

Note how the NISCO spreads—a full 
seven feet wide—laying a thin blanket 
of finely-shredded manure on every square 
foot of ground covered. 


/heOriginal Wide Spreading Spreader 


Note how low down it is. This means 
easy loading. Fill it 30 inches high and 
your team can handle it on any ground. 
The NISCO has a solid bottom with chain 
conveyor that carries every scrap of 
manure to the distributors. And the con- 
trol lever is right at the seat for five 
changes of feed—spread 3, 6, 9, 12 or 15 
tons to the acre, as you wish. 

The NISCO SPREADER is made right 
—and is guaranteed to work right. It 
has more special features that appeal to 
the practical farmer than all other makes 
combined. See your dealer—he will show 


The New Idea 


ness and lasting fertility. Fresh manure, properly applied 
adds humus—improves 


texture—increases _ 

water-absorbing and water-holding 

qualities—makes it warmer and more 

friable. When utilized with the scien- 

tific care it deserves, because of its great 

value, it guarantees bum. 
per crops and bumper pro- 
fits, year after year. 


you. Or if you don’t know who handles 
this spreader, write us and we will be glad 
to tell you. 

But by all means, don’t go on wasting 
the precious plant-food in your fresh stable 
manure. Don’t continue starving your 
soil and robbing your own pocket. Get a 
manure spreader. Any manure spreader 
will pay you well—will prove a good in- 
vestment. But if you want the best in- 
vestment—if you want the spreader that 
will give you the most profitable results, 
the longest service, and the greatest sav- 
ing of labor—then get the NISCO. 


Spreader Co. 


Spreader Specialists 


COLDWATER_~ .- 
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| HEARTS 
sxe HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer wili not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


God’s Will 

In the parlor the baby lay dead; the 
mother bent over her darling in silent 
agony. A well-meaning intruder put 
her hand on the mother’s shoulder. “It 
is God’s will,” she said piously; “you 
should not rebel.” 

“It is not God’s will,” the mother 
wept; “it is my ignorance. I did not 
know how to take care of her.” 

The great infant mortality is largely 
due to ignorance. 
be expected of youth, but nowadays 
any mother may get information on 
the proper method of caring for her 
child if she wants it. 
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Ignorance of young mothers is of 
many varieties. Some mothers let the 
baby be used as a plaything. A child 


of ten said gleefully: “I had the most 
fun with the baby this morning. I 
rolled him about on the bed for an 
hour, and tickled his fat little tummy 
until he laughed fit to kill.” Is it any 
wonder this baby is big-eyed and 
stunted? 

Another mother put her baby in thin 
muslin clothes without a scrap of wool 
even over his abdomen. “I can’t stand 
the feeling of wool, it is so scratchy; 
and I won’t put anything on the baby 
that I won’t wear myself,” this mother 
said with a virtuous air of doing as 
she would be done by. Every baby 
should have its abdomen protected by 
soft wool until all the teeth are cut. 
The knitted bands on the market are 
not expensive, and if carefully washed 
will last a long time. Everything but 
the band and diaper may be taken off 
in hot weather. 

Improper feeding of infants, espe- 
cially during the first nine months of 
life, is one of the most prevalent 
causes of infant mortality. The im- 
portance of getting the right food and 
of keeping the bottles of artificially- 
fed babies absolutely clean, is shown 
in one community where more than 
one-fourth of the bottle-fed babies died 
before the end of their first year. 

In a rural district in Montana, a 
survey showed that 68 per cent of ex- 
pectant mothers worked up to the day 
of their confinement; one-half of these 
continued their washing. The same 
proportion did outside chores, and 
twenty-four performed some services 
for hired help. That healthy child- 
bearing wives during their entire preg- 
nancy should keep fully occupied with 
work.which affords them varied exer- 
cise, but which does not unduly tax 
their strength, is now the consensus 
of opinion among leading obstetri- 
cians. Ordinary housework affords 
opportunity for necessary exercise, but 
work which demands heavy lifting or 
cramped positions is dangerous for the 
pregnant woman. 

A baby was born prematurely last 
summer to a mother of six children. 
On the day the baby was born, the 
mother did a large washing and moved 
a heavy piece of furniture downstairs. 
She cared for the garden and chickens 
and carried water with only the aid of 
her two older children. Her oldest 
child is twelve and the youngest is 
three. She devotes herself to her 
frail baby, and seems to think its con- 
dition is due to a dispensation of Prov- 
idence! She complains that her back 
hurts her all the time, and grieves 
that she can not do more for the chil 
dren. Her troubles all came from ig- 
norance. 

It is the duty of the mother to in- 
form herself on the needs of her child 
and herself. It is the right of every 
child to be well born. We should re 
spect the rights of the unborn as well 
aS the needs of those who are with us 
he added task of caring for a delicate 
hild over that of caring for a healthy 
hild is immeasurably greater than the 
ime required to rest and save the 
mother. 

The publications of The Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., are useful 
© mothers. Among others are: “Pre- 
atal Care,” Bureau Publication No. 
; “Infant Care,” Bureau Publication 
0. 8; “Child Care,” Bureau Publica- 
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tion No. 30; “Milk, the Indispensable 
Food for Children,” Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 35. Practically all of the agri- 
cultural colleges have leaflets for dis- 
tribution on the care and feeding of 
infants. 


Able, But Not Trained 


A man suggested to the Department 
of Agriculture that the government 
furnish plans for building pretty 


homes, getting up about fifty plans 
of houses of four to six rooms, suited 
to farmers, and publish them in a book 
to be loaned to responsible parties. 
Also that each plan have printed direc- 
tions as to location, interior and ex- 
terior decoration, with color scheme, 
arrangement of barns and outhouses, 
and installation of appliances to light- 
en the work of women. 

The question was asked: “Are not 
these people able to buy and pay for 
such plans?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “able, but not 
trained to such ideas.” 

Americans are slow to ask advice 








of others. We usually buy our experi- 
ence. Suppose we are planning a 
house and don’t know the technic of 
house building. Likely we make our 
plan without allowance for sufficient 
stair room; we omit a door where a 
door would save miles and miles of 
travel. We fail to place our windows 
where they will give the best ventila- 
tion to the room. We put the water 
pipes on the wrong side of the house, 
where they freeze and burst. We 
choose dimensions which call for odd 
sizes of lumber, and therefore are un- 
duly expensive. We build and at once 
see what we would change if we could 
re-build. Uncle Sam, thru the agri- 
cultural colleges, already has prepared 
help for inexperienced builders. Some 
of the plans are good; others are not so 
good; but we can get hints from even 
the worst of them. 

Building is high, but we are told it 
will not be lower for some time. Ifa 
new house is to go up, the only way 
to make sure that it is what is wanted 
is to avail ourselves of the informa- 
tion to be had for the asking. The 
people pay for the agricultural col- 





leges; the people should try to get 
their money’s worth in advice and in- 
struction. 

We need not be trained for all varie- 
ties of work; but we should be able to 
find the specialist who knows, and 
make use of his knowledge. 





TURNIP DISHES. 

The restaurant dish of mashed turnips 
with a watery pooi in the spoon depres- 
sion is an entirely different dish from 
turnips cooked nearly dry and browned 
in bacon fat, as they are cooked on the 
farm If variety is wished, try the fol- 
lowing recipes: 

Wash, pare and dice the turnips; brown 
them in cooking oil or bacon fat; add a 
pint of broth, and cook till tender. Then 
thicken with flour and cream or flour and 
butter. 

For turnip souffle, take one-half cup of 
thick white sauce to every cup of mashed 
turnips, and two well-beaten egg yolks. 
Season and cool. Stir in the well-beaten 
whites of the eggs; bake in a slow oven 
until firm. 

Creamed turnips are good with a meal 
of cold meat, especially cold ham. 
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CS Pit ane 


on the Fedal Starts 
the ulti-Tlolor at tte Taske 


AND the power produced 1s as constant and dependable 


as the electric current. 


The motor is a small gasoline 


engine installed under the tub, just as the electric motor 
is attached to the electric washer. 


It does both washing and wringing and is easily operated by a 
woman or even a child old enough to be a helper about the house. 
More than 100,000 are now in use, and four years of progress and 


refinement in manufacture have established the Multi-Motor in absolute 
supremacy among power washers for homes not electrically equipped. 


The Maytag Electric Washer, the favorite in electrically appointed city homes, 
is adapted to use in connection with any standard farm electric lighting plant. 


PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA 


INDIANAPOLIS 


SEATTLE—Seattle Hardware Co. 
SPOKAN E—Holley-Mason Hardware Co. 
HELENA, MONT.—A. M. Holter Hardware Co 
BILLINGS, MONT.—Billings Hardware Co. 
OAKLAND, CALIF .—Creighton- Morris Co. 
LOS ANGELES—Woodill Hulse Electric Co. 

FOR UTAH AND IDAHO—Consolidated 


PORTLAND (OREGON) 
Distributors: 


Write for a Maytag Household 
Manual. It will be mailed gratis. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 


Brar:ches: 


MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 


WINNIPEG 


SALT LAKE CITY—Utah Power & Light Co. 
BOISE, IDAHO—Stewart Wholesale Co 

SAN ANTONIO—Smith Bros. Hdwe. Sales Co. 
DULUTH—Kelley Hardware Co. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Electrical Supply Co. 
Wagon & Machine Co., Salt Lake City. 


DEALERS—Write for Terms of Maytag Sales Franchise 
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{Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


2. 





the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
} nally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


| Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer {s copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
. iced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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Christian Worship 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 

August 3, 1919. Matthew, 6:5-6; 
Jj $:1-10, 19-24; Hebrews, 10:19-25; 
Revelation, 7:9-12. Printed, John, 4: 
1-10, 19-24.) 


“\When therefore the Lord knew that 
t! Pharisees had heard that Jesus 
was making and baptizing more disci- 
ples than John, (2) although Jesus 
himself baptized not, but his disciples, 
(3) he left Judea, and departed again 
into Galilee (4) And he must needs 
pass thru Samaria. (5) So he cometh 
to city of Samaria, called Sychar, 
near to the parcel of ground that Jacob 
gave to his son Joseph; (6) and Jacob’s 
well was there. Jesus therefore, being 
wearied with his journey, sat thus by 
the well. It was about the sixth hour. 
(7) There cometh a woman of Samaria 
to draw water: Jesus saith unto her, 
Give me to drink. (8) For his disciples 
were gone into the city to buy food. 
(9) The Samaritan woamn therefore 
saith unto him, How is it that thou, 
being a Jew, asketh drink of me, who 
am a Samaritan woman? (For Jews 
have no dealings with Samaritans.) 
(10) Jesus answered and said unto her, 
If thou knewest the gift of God, and 
who it is that saith unto thee, Give me 
to drink; thou wouldst have asked of 
him, and he would have given thee 
living water. 

“The woman saith unto him, Sir, I 
perceive that thou art a prophet. (20) 
Our fathers worshiped in this moun- 
tain; and ye say, that in Jerusalem is 
the place where men ought to worship. 
(21) Jesus saith unto her, Woman, be- 
lieve me, the hour cometh, when neith- 
er in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, 
shall ve worship the Father. (22) Ye 
worship that which ye know not; we 
worship that which we know; for sal- 
vation is from the Jews. (23) But the 
hour cometh and now is, when the true 
worshipers shall worship the Father in 
Spirit and in truth: for such doth the 
Father seek to be his worshipers. (24) 
God is a Spirit: and they that worship 
must worship’in Spirit and truth.” 

In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus 
warns his hearers against lip service 
and against praying simply to be heard 
of men. The true worshiper will spend 
some time alone with his God, in pri- 
vate worship and prayer. 

After the feast of the passover, Jesus 
and His disciples engaged in mission- 
ary work in Judea, not far from where 
John the Baptist was still carrying on 
his work. Some of John’s disciples be- 
came jealous of Jesus by reason of His 
greater apparent popularity, and made 
complaint to John, who again recog- 
nized the superiority of Christ and His 
teaching (John, 3:23-36). Reports came 


pas 


to Jerusalem that Jesus was likely to 
make more trouble than John, and, 
probably to avoid the dissensions be- 
tween the disciples of each and to 
avoid threatened danger to John, Jesus 


left Judea and went into Galilee. The 


shortest route from any point near 
Aenon was thru Samaria, which route 
the stricter Jews avoided, unwilling to 
defile themselves with even the small 
dust of a foreign and therefore pol- 


luted land. The Savior went the direct 
rc 


is about the sixth 
when Jesus seats 


hour (high 


noon) himself at 


J b’s well at Sychar, near Shechem, | 


one of the sacred places of ancient 
J sh history. On one side was Mount 
on the other Mount Gerizim, from 

1 points had been uttered, at the 
mand of Moses, the blessings and 
es recorded in Deuteronomy, in 

® twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth 
lapters. Near this rested the bones 
Here Jacob had with infi- 


E 
v 
sé 
€ 
th 
ct 
seph. 
I toil and pains dug a well one hun- 
dred and fifty feet deep, mostly thru 
Solid rock, until he had struck a living 
Spring, most likely in order that he 
might not be dependent on his neigh- 

rs for water, altho many springs to 
this day are found in the neighborhood. 
The disciples had gone into the village 
“4 find food. Had they been Pharisees 
they would have carried a lunch with 





them, when they were compelled to 
pass thru a foreign country. 

A lone woman appears at this un- 
usual hour to draw water, and Jesus 
turns and asks her for a drink. It was 
a common request, and in an Oriental 
country where wells are scarce and the 
heat great, seldom or never refused. 
She does not refuse it now, but notic- 
ing from His dress and dialect that He 
is a Jew, can not refrain from asking: 
How is it that you, a Jew, can bring 
yourself to ask a favor of me, a woman 
of Samaria, a people whom Jews have 
for so many years hated and despised? 
The phrase, “For Jews have no deal- 
ings with Samaritans,” is an explana- 
tory phrase thrown in by John, as is 
his custom, to explain to foreign read- 
ers the woman’s remark. Ever since 
the time of Nehemiah, there had been 
bitter enmity between the Jews and 
Samaritans. Nehemiah had expelled a 
Jewish priest, the son-in-law of Sanbal- 
lat, from Jerusalem, who took with 
him a copy of the Pentateuch and es- 
tablished the worship of Jehovah on 
Mount Gerizim. A temple was after- 
wards built, and altho that temple had 
been destroyed more than one hundred 
years, the spot was as sacred to the 
Samaritans as the temple on Mount 
Zion was to the Jews; and it might be 
added that until recent years, and prob- 
ably to this day, the passover was cel- 
ebrated once a year on Mount Gerizim. 
Sectarian strife always runs _ high. 
“Thou art a Samaritan and hast a 
devil,” was the Jew’s answer to an oth- 
erwise unanswerable argument; and 
the Samaritan would do his best to go 
the Jew one better. It seemed, there- 
fore, very strange to this woman that 
a Jewish rabbi should ask a favor from 
a woman of the despised and hated 
race. 

He who discoursed with learned Nic- 
odemus takes up the same theme with 
this ignorant woman, and levels His il- 
lustrations to her capacity. Not heed- 
ing her taunt, He turns on her those 
searching eyes, and slowly and with 
deep emphasis, I take it, says: If you 
knew who it is that is talking to you 
and the gift of God which He can be- 
stow, you would have asked Him for 
the water of life. Surprised, she an- 
swers, in substance: You must mean 
some other water than this. This is a 
deep well and you have no pitcher. 
You can not mean this water. This was 
Jacob’s well; this water was good 
enough for him and his. If you have 
other and better water, more truly 
living water, then you must be a great- 
er man than our father, Jacob. 

I have other water than this, said 
Jesus. You drink this water today; 
you thirst and must drink again to- 
morrow. “Every one that drinketh of 
this water shall thirst again; but who- 
soever drinketh of the water that I 
shall give him shall never thirst; but 
the water that I shall give him shall 
become in him a well of water spring- 
ing up into eternal life.” It meets the 
wants of the soul; it meets these for 
all time; it is a source of constant 
and ever-increasing spiritual life. 

And the woman answers, I fancy 
with a scornful or sarcastic laugh: Sir, 
give me this water. It will save me a 
lot of trouble. I will never get thirsty, 
and I will not have to come here in the 
hot sun to draw water. Give me some 
of this new kind of water. 

Before anyone can be persuaded to 
accept of the water of life there must 
be a conviction of sin and a need of 
salvation; and so Jesus, paying no 
heed to her banter, suddenly changes 
the subject and says: ‘Go, call thy 
husband, and come hither.” She an- 
swers quickly, tho fearing detec- 
tion: “I have no husband.” That time, 
says Jesus, you told the truth; you 
have no husband. You have had five 
husbands, and are now living in sin 
with one whom you call your husband. 
This time you told the literal truth, but 
you are trying to conceal your sad and 
sinful history. 

Like other convicted sinners ever 
since, she, convinced of her sin, at 
tempted to ease her conscience by 
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home heating. 








The Pipeless Furnace 


Guaranteed by Bond 


The Williamson is Guaranteed by Bond 
—The liberal bond backed by this million- 
dollar company guarantees the Williamson to 
heat your home to an average temperature of 
70 degrees, or money back. The firepot is 
guaranteed for five years. 


The Williamson Pays for Itself—tits 
scientific design, the result of thirty years’ 
experience, insures uniform heat throughout 
the house with minimum consumption of 

Will burn coal, coke, wood, lignite or 

Pays for itself through fuel-saving. 

The Williamson is Easily Installed—No 
floor or partitions to tear out. Only one 
opening in the floor required. No pipes 


The Williamson Gives More Heat—The 
recirculating air system and four-inch in- 
sulated cold-air jacket sends the maximum y, 
of heat into the house. Only enough warmth 
is retained in the basement to keep water Co 
pipes, fruits and vegetables from freezing. Af 
Let the Williamson engineers show you the most “¢ 
economical way fo heat your home. Send for - , 
free information blank and also receive free, 4: 
illustrated copy of ‘Comfort at Low Cost,” “SS Nod s 
a remarkably informative book on Pe a , ae 
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bringing up for discussion a mooted 
religious question. Addressing Him 
“Lord,” the word here translated “Sir,” 
she says: Settle for me the question 
that your people and mine have been 
discussing for five hundred years, 
namely, what is the proper place to of- 
fer sacrifice, this mountain (pointing 
to the old temple site on Gerizim, eight 
hundred feet above them), or Jerusa- 
lem? Jesus pays no attention to her 
question, and it would be well if men 
who are anxious to lead souls to Christ 
would under similar circumstances fol- 
low His example. 

Going to the very root of the ques- 
tion of worship, He says, in His im- 
pressive way: ‘Woman, believe me, 
the hour cometh when neither in this 
mountain nor in Jerusalem shall ye 
worship the Father. Ye worship that 
which ye know not; we worship that 
which we know, for salvation is from 
the Jews.” And after thus setting His 
seal upon the authenticity of the Jew- 
ish worship, He adds: “But the hour 
cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshipers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and truth: for such doth the 
Father seek to be his worshipers.” 
This is teaching far beyond that He 
had taught either His disciples or Nic- 
odemus before, so far at least as we 
have any record. It points «ut the en- 
tire sweeping away of ceremonial wor- 
ship, the religion of ancient sanctua- 
ries. It anticipates the sacrifice of- 
fered once for all for the sins of man, 
and makes the human body the temple 
of the Holy Spirit, the most sacred 
shrine that this world has ever seen; 
and then adds that additional, most 
comforting doctrine, that the Father of 
all in His great heart of love is ever 
going out seeking after those who will 
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With Regutar Piping or With Pipetess Fittings 
teat «(Sold at eer 


We manufacture 7 
sizes of furnaces, 
euitablie for all stres 
of buildings. 

25 years on the 
market 
Absolutely high grade 
ano most durable. 
Write us for direct 
information and save 
about one-half the cost 
of your heating plant. 


ce Bovee Furnace Works 
195 W. 8th St, 
Waterloo, lowa 





PLACED ANYWHERE 
ATTRACTS AND KILLS 
ALL FLIES. Neat, 


all season. Made of 
metal, can’t spill or 
tipover ; will not soil 


Sold by dealers, or 
5 by EXPRESS, 
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pe snsecenen ans Stonography 
Attend on Credit. Pay us when employed. 
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100 pounds, Carload lots 
$20.5° come less per pound. Order +, 


Write tor “Thuis Toss Dep. X , Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Don’t etand for 
these nasty pests 
getting into your 
lar a, Be flour 





Ay HOT APOISOK 
Harmless to Humans 


Use Hofstra anywhere; per- 
fectly safe ‘as it is posi- 
tively NOT a poison. Af- 
fects only bugs which 
breathe through their skins. 
Can't harm you or your 


baby 

Rid Your House, Garden 
And Poultry of Insect Pests 
is quick, sure death not only to 
roaches but to flies, mosquitoes, 
den bugs and worms, bed bugs, 
, lice and mites, ete. Kills them off 
ile whenever and wherever 
ther you 


SIMPLE, SAFE, EASY TO USE 
AND CHEAP 


Spray it from the Hofstr gun; it 
floats in the air “‘like saneice i) your | 
cigar.” It is invisible but seeks ot it | 
bugs and carries a chemicé 21 actior 

that seals thelr breathing pores and | 
kills them 

If Your Dealer Hasn’t it Send | 


15¢c for Loaded Gun—Postpaid 
HOFSTRA MFG.CO 
402 N. Cheyenne 

Tulsa, Okla. 
























TUT ae ele) HANGERS 


Designed especially $4 
for garages, but equally #a2 
satisfactory for doors on 
any building. It slides 
the doors---hinged or Be 
otherwise---around 

curve in corner---no hua . 
space wasted. Works well with any 13" 
flat steel track. Has Tandem Rollers, 
Steel Roller Bearings, Adjustable and 
Stayon Features. Thousands in use be- 















causeof satisfactory service. Quality in- 
sured by the Myers Trade Mark which 
means highest standard in Door Hang- 
ers, Hay Tools and Pumps for Every Purpose. 

Ask your dealer or write us. 


F.&. MYERS & BRO. 
$19 Fourth St., Ashland, Ohio 
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Commercial Flour 99 1-2% Pure 
For Spraying and Insecticides. 


Superfine Copmmtanted 99 1-2% Pure 


For Dusting. 


All Grades of Sublimed Sulphur 
and Brimstone. 





Freeport Chemical Co. 


Freeport, Texas. 

















MILLWORK and genera! building material at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you ~~ even consider buying unti! you havesent 
us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 
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If you could buy 
barn paint for 50 cents per gal- 
ton, « would still cost nearlv twice as 
much to paint your bern with 1, as it would cost to paint 
the same barn with WEATHERWAX Liquid Paint. Write for 
free color card and prnoes. Sold by good dealers everywhere, 
or direct, freight pax. where we have no dealer. 


THE REILLY COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana. 



















BAGS 


We bay second-hand bags; pay freight en 200 or more. 
Springfield, tl. 





KAncein Bag Co., 








render Him a pure worship. Most fit- 
tingly He adds in explanation of this 
new, wonderful, strange doctrine: “God 
is a Spirit: and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit” (as dis- 





tinct from all outward forms “and 
truth” (as distinct from all false pre- 
tense) 

We need not wonder, therefore, that 
this unlearned, sinful. woman should 
exclaim “I know that the M 
cometh (he that is cal I 
when he is come, he will declare unto 
us all things.” For even benighted 
Samaria there were Messianic hopes 
The Pentateauch, which they recog- 
nized as the Scriptures, taught them 





that much. The ] 
result of the reac 
and especial! under Ne r 
Rome, meer float out to the 
ing nations, at least 
shiped the 


ling of » prophecies, 
surround- 
that wor- 
and hence the 
woman exclaims that when the Mes- 
siah is come He wiil explain fully these 
spiritual truths. And then, the most 
astonishing thing is that the Savior 
tells to this woman what He has not 
told in His public teachings to the mul- 
titudes, nor explained but only intimat- 
ed to such a learned man as Nicode- 
mus, namely, the fact that He is indeed 
the Messiah. All His public teaching 
in Galilee was based on the assump- 
tion that He was the Son of man, and 
man must learn thru His teachings and 
His miracles that He was more than 
the Son of man. In the first three gos- 
pels, up to the last ten days, the em- 
phasis is placed on His humanity, His 
entire fellowship with us. Only in the 
gospel of John, and in the last week or 
ten days as recorded in the other three 
gospels, do we find this doctrine of His 
Oivinity as well as the doctrine of H1s 
complete humanity brought out. 

The disciples, returning, were great- 
ly surprised that He even talked with 
this woman of a foreign race. They had 
not yet overcome their deep-rooted 
prejudices against the Samaritan peo- 
ple; and yet so great was their respect 
for Jesus, short as had been the time 
of their acquaintance with Him, that 
none of them dared say: Why do you 
talk with this woman? There was all 


those 


same God: 


thruout the life of Jesus of Nazareth 
such dignity of outward manner, the 
expression of the dignity of His per- 


scn, that no man, not even His ene- 


mies, dared to take any liberties with 
Him. And yet with all this dignity of 
manner and spirit, the lowliest and 


most sinful were attracted instead of 
repelled thereby. This singularity of 
His character, looked at even from a 
worldly standpoint, is one of the con- 
vincing proofs that the Son of man was 
more than man, even the Son of God. 

The effect upon the woman was that 
she immediately left her waterpot, 
went back to the little town, and, in 
her new-found joy, exclaimed: “Come, 
see a man, who told me all things that 
ever I did. 
For this marvelous insight into human 
nature, combined with knowledge of all 
the secrets of past lifo, characteristic 
of Jesus thru His entire ministry, 
forces His hearers to believe that this 
Man must be more than man. 

In Hebrews, 10:19-25, Paul urges the 
regular assembling eatin in public 
worship, even tho the offering of sacri- 
fices and blood offerings have been 
made unnecessary by the atonement 
of Christ. Both the body and the heart 
of the worshiper should be made fit 
for worship. He recognizes also the 
good that comes from people with a 
common purpose meeting together, 
provoking one another “unto love and 
good works.” 

In Revelation, 7:9-12, 
his vision the universal worship of 
which Jesus has given an intimation 
when talking with the woman at the 
well in Samaria (verse 23). John sees 
a great multitude, out of all nations 
and tribes, standing before the throne, 
saying that salvation is from God, fall- 
ing on their faces and worshiping. 


Ground Which Runs Together 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Our ground runs together and 
packs so hard that the young corn 
sometimes can't come thru the ground. 
This is rather thin, rough land. I have 
been wondering if deep fall plowing 
might prevent it from running together 
so badly in the spring.” 

We are afraid that fall plowing will 
not help much. Improving land of this 
sort is a long, slow job; but by apply- 
ing lime and manure and growing clo- 
ver or alfalfa this soil can gradually 
be changed. 


John sees in 
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Lishtins the 


Trenches 


During the recent war the 
world came into a full and com- 
plete understanding of the value 
of efficient and comprehensive 
organization on the part of big 
business. 


One phase of the aid that the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
was able to render is interesting. 


The U. S. Government called on the 
Company for candles, and in an incred- 
ibly short space of time the initial ship- 
ment was made. 


In all, 285,000,000 candles were shipped 
from Whiting, Indiana, to France— 
about 85 candles for every man in the 
United States Uniform. 


The Standard Oil Company makes can- 
dles from the by-products of crude oil. 


Besides serving a most useful and nec- 

essary purpose in themselves, the man- 

ufacture of candles enables the Com- 

pany to keep down the manufacturing 

cost of gasoline, so that you may run 

— car without great expense for 
e 


This is only a si - and minor phase 
of the part played by the Company in 
helping to is the war, but it serves to 
illustrate the usefulness of the Com- 
pany as a public servant, and the ben- 
efits accruing to the world at large 
from Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
operations. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 


910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
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THE POULTRY 


ltry raisers are Invited to contribute their expertence to = I nen juestions relating to 
” poultry will be cheerfully answ e 








Bad Eggs 


4n lowa subscriber writes: 
“I have been having trouble with 


my eggs. I bring in fresh eggs and 
preak them, and they seem to have a 
pad odor. I had the same trouble last 


year, but only in the hottest weather. 
The hens look well, and are fed oats, 
corn and milk, with plenty of fresh 
water. I have oyster shell where they 
ean get it any time. I have disposed 
of the rooster.” 

If for any reason an egg is retained 
in the body after it is ready to lay, the 
heat of the hen’s body starts decompo- 
sition of the egg, and it is possible to 
have a rotten new-laid egg. We would, 
however, look elsewhere for trouble. 
Usually we find when there is com- 
plaint of bad odors of eggs that one or 
more of the hens or male birds have 
vent gleet. This is a venereal dis- 
ease of poultry. It usually begins with 
a female, but is transmitted to and 
thru the male. Salmon says of this 
disease: 

“The first symptom observed is the 
frequent passage of excrement, which 
is voided in small quantities almost 
as rapidly as it reaches the cloaca. 
This action is due to the tenderness 
and irritability of the cloaca. The mnu- 
cous membrane is red, hot and swollen 
in the early stages. In a day or two, 
a discharge makes its appearance. It 
is at first thin and watery, but soon 
becomes white, purulent and offensive. 
Sores and ulcers may be started, which 
are quite troublesome. The smell is 
most offensive.” 

This smell clings to the eggs. The 
egg yield is low where birds are af- 
fected, and unfit for food. The best 
cure is the hatchet. There is danger 
in handling a bird with this discharge, 
and the cure is a long, tiresome pro- 
cess, requiring much iyecting. 


Leg Weakness 


A reader writes: 

“IT had a splendid bunch of young 
chickens, but my cockerels seem to 
have rheumatism. They walk lame 
on the left foot. Some of them fall 











on their knees, but keep on going. A 
few pullets are affected, but the trou- 
ble is mostly with the cockerels. Can 
you tell me what to do for it?” 

The trouble is leg weakness. The 


chickens need more bone-forming ma- 
terial and less rich food in their diet 
Cockerels usually are more subject to 
leg weakness than are pullets. The 
weak birds should be removed to a pen 
to themselves. Take away the corn, if 
corn is being fed, and substitute bran, 
wheat and oat meal for the corn and 


corn meal. If more than the change of 
diet is needed to cure the birds, givo 
twice daily a pill composed of one 


of sulphate of iron, five grains 
of sulphate of lime, and one grain of 
quinine. Onions and lettuce are of 
great value in — this trouble. 


Tain 


Notes on Ducklings 


Chickens can get along with a good 


drink morning, noon and night, altho 
they need water before them all the 
time, but to deprive ducklings of a 


constant supply of water is to have 
dead ducklings. They must have drink- 
ing water available night and day. 
Great thirst followed by a long drink 
is generally fatal to the duckling. 

The quicker ducks for market are 
fattened and sold, the better. They 
must have animal food; given this they 
thrive on the cheapest of green foods 
with some ground grain, grit and wa- 
ter. At least half the bulk of food for 
fattening ducks should be cut green 
food Weeds, clover, alfalfa, table 
retuse in the shape of beet tops, cull 
lettuce and potato parings. 

As the ducklings increase in size, 
they should be given more room. There 
iS likely to be a difference in the rate 
of growth divide them into small 
flocks graded as to size. Five or six 
t0 a pen is enough. 

Do not allow strangers and dogs to 
visit the duck yard. Ducks are very 
Nervous; any sudden fright or strange 
Noise puts them into a perfect panic 


| 
| 
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of fright. Loss of flesh follows any 
considerable disturbance. 

About ten days before marketing, 
take away the animal and green fod 
altogether if the ducks are w2 i**4 of 
the best flavor. This must be a grad- 
ual process, beginning to gradually di- 
minish the amount some time befcre it 
is left off altogether. Meal mash only 
for the last ten days gives the best 
of flavor to the meat. 


Burnt Corn as a Tonic 


The craving that chickens have for 
charcoal may be satisfied with cob 
charcoal, or in the case of chicks, with 
burnt corn. Put the corn in the oven, 
or put the ear corn on a slow fire and 
let it reach the charring point. Then 
Shell it, and crack in chick-size pieces. 
It may be necessary to put rolled oats 
or wheat on top of the charred corn 
until the chicks get the taste, but once 
they form the habit, they will eat it 
greedily. A good plan is to put every- 
thing the chick is going to need in its 
ration before it the first week. This 
does not mean to overfeed, but either 
to have dishes containing the variety 
and remove them when the chicks 
have eaten, or make a good mixture 
and give them a very little every day 
until they have passed the dangerous 
first three weeks, when there is little 
danger of them overeating. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


How Digger the Badger Came to 
the Green Meadows 


|The little people who live down on the 
Green Meadows were beginning to feel 
envious of the little folks who dwell in 
the Green Forest. Yes, sir, they were be- 
ginning to feel envious, and you know 
that envy is a very bad feeling to have. 
But somehow they couldn’t seem to help 
it. And it was all because it seemed as if 
every stranger who arrived chose the 
Green Forest for his home instead of the 
beautiful, broad Green Meadows. There 


























was prickly Porky, who had come down 
from the North Woods. And there was 
Unc’ Billy Possum, who had come up 
from away down in “‘Ol’ Virginny.’’ And 
there was Ol’ Mistah Buzzard, who had 
come up from the same place, so as to be 
neighbor to Unc’ Billy. They all chose the 
Green Forest to live in. Johnny Chuck 
and Jimmy Skunk and Danny Meadow 
Mouse sat in Johnny Chuck's dooryard, 


talking it over. 


“Tt isn't fair!"’ said Johnny Chuck, care- 


fully brushing the sand from the seat of 
his trousers. “It just isn’t fair!’’ 

Jimmy Skunk lazily stretched himself 
out and yawned. “That's right, Johnny 
Chuck, it isn’t fair,” said he. “‘Anyway, 
the Green Meadows are prettiest.” 

“Of course they are!"’ Danny Meadow | 
Mouse broke in. “There isn’t anything | 


else in all the world so beautiful as the 
Green Meadows!”’ 


Jimmy Skunk and Johnny Chuck both 
laughed. Jimmy got up and stretched 
lazily, and looked away across the Green 


Meadows to the Crooked Little Path that 
comes down the hill. He straightened up 
suddenly and shaded his eyes with one 
hand, while he looked more closely. 

“Who's that coming down the Crooked 
Little Path?” he exclaimed. 

Johnny Chuck looked. It was nobody 
Johnny knew. All this time little Danny 
Meadow Mouse was trying his best to see, 
too, but he couldn’t because he is so lit- 
tle that even when he stretched himself 
up on the tips of his toes, he couldn't see 
over the meadow grass. 

“Climb up on my shoulders,” said John- 
ny Chuck, who is always good-natured. 

So Danny Meadow Mouse climbed up on 
the shoulders of Johnny Chuck. He looked 
over to the Crooked Little Path down the 
hill, and what he saw excited him so 
that he nearly fell off of Johnny Chuck’s 
shoulders. It was a stranger, and he was 
coming right straight down onto the 
Green Meadows. Yes, sir, there was no 
doubt about it! He was coming right 
straight down on to the Green Meadows 
without so much as a look at the Green 
Forest. 

Nearer and nearer drew the stranger. 
He had short legs, very short legs. They 
were so short that as he moved along his 
legs could hardly be seen at all. And such 
stout legs! They were the stoutest legs 
that Johnny Chuck or Jimmy Skunk or 
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Drop Dollars From YOUR 
Coal Bills! 


You can do it. Just as thousands of other 

farmers are doing every year. 

buy Tecumseh Coal direct from our mines: 
at low mine prices. 
the most heat-producing coal mined in the 
Middle West. 


Thousands of Farmers Are Saving 
“4, to ¥ of Their Coal Costs 


Tecumseh Coal comes to you /res# from our mines— 


clean, pure, quality coal, 
cennes, Ind., in the famous KNOX COUNTY coal! field. 


You can 


You can get the finest, 


It is all mined pear Vin- 


Fresh-Mined—— Direct From the Min 


y ECUMSER COAL_ 













Every pound guaranteed to produce 13,400 B. T. U.’s (heat 
units), with only 9% ash and9% moisture. 
in buying from wus, you are sure to get even-sized, 
fresh-mined coal (coal that laysin the yards gradu- 

ally loses its heating strengtno, you know). 


Form a TECUMSEH Coal Club 

of Two or More Neighbors Who 
Want to Save Money 

If you cannot use a whole carload yourself, get 2 or 

more neighbors to split it between you. 


surely save money. But—frrs/, write today for pricest 
Price goes up next month! 


Remember, 


ou 


MARTIN-HOWE COAL COMPANY 


1904 McCormick Building 


Chicago, ilinois 
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WONDERFUL TONIC AND REMEDY. Famous for 16 years as 
Used constantly by largest 


the best thing in the eee to make Hens lay. 


Poultry-raisers and shippe 
CHOL —_-y 


+. 
7c without CHOLERINE. 


LIQUID—Tablets give you more for your money 
money-making tonic. 


65e; Lica 


RHOEA in “ate c 
will refund your 
TABLETS or 
Get this famous 
water— =~ day. 

arge size, 


oa 


okg., 


If your AK .. can’t supply you q 
mai 
GERMO MFG. CO..462A Germo Bidg. 


send the tablets to you 





Is GUARANTEED—Puts pep into your lazy hens 


WHITE DIAR- 
or we 


You can’t successfully avoid 
It must satisfy you, 


Give it to your fowls in their drinking 


16 oz. Bot., Gal. Bot., $2.75 
ont Us his name By the Price ard we will 
postpaid. Write for Poultry Book—FREE. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Danny Meadow Mouse had ever seen. And 
the stranger was so broad that it was 
almost hard to tell whether he was 
broadest or longest He wore a long, 
silky gray coat that hung down on each 
side. His waistcoat was light, and he had 
the queerest, sharp black and white face. 


He walked slowly, as if he had come a 
| great way, and was very, very tired. When 
he reached Johnny Chuck's dooryard, he 
stopped. 
“How do you do?” said Johnny Chuck, 
in his most polite manner. 





‘“‘Howdy!” 

“Have 
Skunk. 

The stranger sighed. “I should say I 
have! I’ve come all the way out of the 
Great West,” replied the stranger. 

Danny Meadow Mouse had edged off to 
a safe distance as the stranger ap- 
proached. So many were always looking 
for Danny to gobble him up that he had 
to mind to run any risks with a total 
stranger. ‘““May I ask who you are?’’ he 
called, in his funny, squeaky little voice. 

“Sure, son!"’ was the reply. “I’m Digger 
the Badger. Everybody out in the Great 
West knows me.” 

“Are you going to stay here long?” in- 
quired Johnny Chuck. 

“I don’t know. I'm just looking for a 
home. Is this a good place to live?” in- 
quired Digger the Badger. 

“The best place in all the world!’ cried 
Johnny Chuck and Jimmy Skunk and 
Danny Meadow Mouse together. 

“Then this is just the place I want to 
live!” declared Digger. ‘I think I'll look 
around a bit.” 

So off he went, this way 
the Grean Meadows, while Johnny Chuck 
and Jimmy Skunk and Danny Meadow 
Mouse excitedly wondered if this stranger 
really would make his home on the Green 
Meadows. Now it was getting late in the 
afternoon, and Digger the Badger was 
very, very tired, so finally he curled up 
under a little bush and went to sleep. And 
before he closed his eyes he had about 
made up his mind that he would stay and 
make his home on the Green Meadows. 


replied the stranger, gruffly. 
you come far?’ asked Jimmy 


and that, over 


(Concluded next week) 





DO YOUR OWN CEMENT WORK WITHA 
LITTLE WHIRLWIND CONCRETE MIXER 
Hand and power, the sizo you need at @ 
orice you ‘dike. Work done in one- 
Hfth the time. @ Built of all steel 
and fron like the $500 mixera 
t er. The Leader of 
Little Mi ers. Perfect work in 
f Empties 
cubic ft. 
@ minute, Only practical mixer 
aj farm a oe or contractor, 4 
guaran‘e — tofunded. 
for circulars 0 order from this 
advertise — +4 to avoid delay. 
THE LITTLE WHIRLWIND MIXER CO. 
420 Gould St. tA ee 


8 MEN CANT STICK IT" 


American Fence 


Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 




















POULTRY. 





ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Selected eggs, $6.00 
per 100, $1.50 per 15. 
@. NM. WEST, 


C. White Leghorn eggs (Ugene Smith strain) 
« 100 65.00. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lows. 


ABY CHICKS. Chotece 8. C. W. Leghorns. Cir- 
culars free. Eggland Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 


Ankeny, lowa 











HITE Wyandotte eggs 15 $2.00, 30 $3.50, 50 $5.00. 
Poor hatches dupifeated half price. Bestrice 
Stock Farm, Beatrice, Nebraska 





{GGS from 49 varieties of chickens. Aye Broe.. 
4 Biair, Nebr. Box 2. 





AIREDALES, COLLIES 


and Old English Shepherd o—. Trained 
male d and brood matrons, pups all Flemish 
Giant, New Zealand and Rufe Red Belgian rabbits. 
Send 6c for large instructive Hst of what you want. 
W. BR. Watson, 680x196, Oakland, Iowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 















COMPLETE 


100 CAPSULES and 
SET OF BEST IN- 
STRUMENTS. 











Besides 


Are the original Worm Capsules. 
killing and carrying off all stomach and 


intestinal worms, they put the entire di- 
gestive tract in perfect condition to make 
inost weight out of every pound of feed. 


Beware of imitations. The genuine Bon- 
nett’s “Big B” are strongest—surest and 


cheapest in the end. It is the genuine 
Bonnett’s “Big B” that are used by Farm 
Advisers, Agricultural Colleges and the 


largest hog raisers 

Clem Goodman of Elma, lowa, writes: 
Worm Capsules 
pig at Ih er 


“T used 
some of your Bonnett’s ‘Big B 
the latter part ast winter on my fall pi 














se $5.00 for 100 more 


W H. Helmeoeth of Aure 
ave used most all hog 





8 always under one’s control 
200 more Capsules for which 1 enclose $10.’" 








aa 
A Se CAPSULE TO EACH HOG DOES THE WORK 


Can any farmer afford to let worms infest his 
hogs when a 5c capsule wi!! positively expel al! 
the worms and put the hog in the best physical 
condition? 

FULLY GUARANTEED 

Bonnett'’s “Big B"” Capsules are sold with a 
guirantee to give perfect satisfaction or we 
promptly refund the full purchase price. 

Pig Gun and Speculum - - - - - . $2.50 
Bonnett’s “Big B” Capsules, - $5.00 per 100 
We pay all charges. Order today. 

J. LL. BONNETT, Mtg. Chemist 
217 Main St., Bloomington, Ill. 





Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 





WILL 
PROTECT YOUR PROFITS 


BY KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Effective. Uniform. Economical. 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fieas. 
For Scratches, Wounds, Scab, 
and Common Skin Troubles. 


PREVENTS HOG CHOLERA 


Experiments on live hogs prove that a2 1 2 per cent 
dilation of Kreso Dip No. 1 will kill virulent 
hog-cholera virus in 5 minutes by contact. 


FREE BOOKLETS. 

We will send you a booklet on 
treatment of mange, eczema or 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to keep your hogs free from insect para- 
sites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 


the 
pitch 


Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














‘Lump Jaw 


The farmer's old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming's Actineform 


Sold for $2.60 (war tax paid) a bottle 
under a positive guarantee since 1896— your 
money refunded tf it fails, Write today for 
FLEMING'S VEST - POCKET MARY ADVISER 
A book of 197 pages and 67 Mlustrations. It ie FREE. 


FLEMING BROS. Chemists, 211 Union Steck Yerds, Chicage 









Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Notes of the Breeds 











Guernsey Transfer Fee Increased— 
After some discussion at the annual 
meeting of the Guernsey Cattle Club, 


the organization, at a special meeting 
decided to raise the transfer fee to 
$2.50. 


Holstein Sales in England—Three 
recent sales of Holsteins in England 
brought good prices. The _ biggest 
brougth an average of $1,230 per head, 
with a top of $4,500. Two smaller 
sales averaged $545 and $670, respec- 
tively. 

Chester Whites Close Big Year—The 
annual meeting of the Chester White 
Swine Record Association showed that 
23,095 pedigrees were recorded last 
year, and that 1,001 new members were 


added. One thousand dollars was ap- 
propriated for promotional work for 
the breed. The next annual meeting 


will be held at Chicago during the In- 
ternational. 


National Ayrshire Sale—The first 
national Ayrshire sale, held last 
month, brought an average of $1,625 a 
head for forty-four head. C. H. Peverill, 
of Waterloo, Iowa, set a world’s record 
price for the breed when he bought 
Lotus Jean Armour for $8,100. The 
annual New England Ayrshire sale, 
held a day later than the national, 
brought an average of $502 per head. 


Short-horn Exports from England— 


A recent summary of pedigreed ex- 
portation certificates issued by the 
English Short-horn Society in the in 
terim between meetings totals 158. 
Of these, 22 animais went to Argen- 
tina, 6 to Australia, 1 to Belgium, 40 


to Denmark, 7 to France, 25 to South 
Africa, 6 to South America, and 50 to 
the United States. 


Milk Production Test—A production 
contest between Jerseys and Holsteins 
is scheduled to begin October 15th, 
at the Texas State Fair grounds. This 
test is the outcome of a challenge by 
E. C. Lasater, the owner of Falfurrias 
Jersey Ranch, Texas, with a herd of 
5,000 Jerseys, to the Holstein breed- 
ers of Texas to hold a year’s test 
of the two breeds for determining 
which can produce all dairy products 
most economically. The Jersey Cattle 
Club, at the annual meeting, appropri- 
ated sufficient funds to cover the ex- 
pense of the contest. 

Live Stock Associations in Cham- 
paign County, Iilinois—The farm bu- 
reau of Champaign county, Illinois, is 
now affiliated with four county breed 
associations. The Duroc, Shire, Short- 
horn and Holstein breeders each have 
their organizations. Each association 
has made a provision in its constitu- 
tion that breed association members 
must also be farm bureau members. 
A provision of this kind, that links the 
various associations together, is in- 
tended to effect better codperation in 
sales work and publicity, and to make 
unified effort possible in any project 
of common interest. 


Holstein-Friesian Fair Prizes—Spe- 
ical prizes offered by the Holstein- 
Friesian Association for the 1919 fair 
season have been announced. Fifteen 
hundred dollars goes to the National 
Dairy Show, at Chicago. Twenty-five 
per cent cash is to be paid on the gen- 
eral classification at the Illinois State 
Fair; thirty-five per cent at the Iowa 
State Fair; twenty-five per cent at 
the Kansas and Nebraska fairs, and 
twenty per cent at Missouri. Sixty 
per cent cash will be paid on the 


| general classification at the lowa Dairy 


Cattle Congress. 

Marion County, lowa, Breeders Pub- 
lish Directory—The Marion 
Iowa, Pure-Bred Live Stock Associa- 
tion has just published a directory. It 
is being distributed widely in the ef- 
fort to show prospective buyers the 
opportunities in pure-bred cattle, hogs 
and sheep in the county. Sixty-eight 
breeders are represented. Short-horn 
and Angus cattle, Poland China hogs 
and Shropshire sheep are the most 


popular in the county, altho other 
breeds are well represented. E. W. 


Lanham is president of the associa- 
tion; J. H. Ver Ploeg is vice-president, 
and T. Ralph Miner is secretary-treas- 
urer. 


County, | 























No Gears to Strip 


N the Heider friction drive the power is taken directly from the 


motor flywheel by two big metal discs—forward and reverse. 
transmission gears—no gear stripping. 
Seven speeds forward 


ing or vibration. 


No 
Resistless pull without jerk- 
and reverse with one motor 


speed, and one lever for traction or belt work. 


Eleven Years Actual 
Field Work 


For 11 years Heider tractors have 
done every kind of traction and 
belt work on America’s leading farms. 
Success built on eleven years’ perform- 
ance. You do not have to take a “dem- 
onstration” of one or two days as your 
guaranty. 
Here are a few of the letters that have 
come in this spring: 
“Have had my Heider 3 years and have 
the same fibre on my engine that came on 
it.’""— Boone Lipscomb, Grapevine, Texas. 
“Have had my Heider 3 years. The 
Friction Drive is the best thing out, it is 
so simple and easy to handle. The 
Heider is the best ever.” 

H. H. Grambach, Poy Sippi, Wis. 
“We have had a Heider 12-20 for two sea- 
sons; the Friction Drive for ease of han- 
dling and ease on engine and gears can't 


be beat.” 
J.J. Murray, Bad Axe, Mich. 


ModelIC, with No. 
19 2-3 Bottom 
CTX Power 
Lift Plow 
Quick Detachable 
Shares 





15 to 20% Less Parts 


Clutch transmission and bevel 
gears all done |jaway with. More 

wer goes into pull—steady, flex- 
ible power as much or little as 
you need. 


Saves repair expense—so easy to 
runthat boys and girls operate 
Heiders, 

Two sizes, 12-20 and 9-16. Write for Cat- 
alog of Heider Tractor and Rock Island 
Tractor Tools; the famous Rock Island 
Tractor Piows, 2,3 or 4 C T X bottoms, 
and the Rock Island No. 38 one-man 
Tractor Disc. 


Rock Island Plow Company 
390 Second Ave. Rock Island, III, 
Established 1855 





RT RR TT Two Sizes 
Model C, 12-20 
Model D, 9-16 
































Crib with 5,500 bushels corn capacity and 3,500 


bushels small grain capacity. 
On farm of C. B. Wood, Delavan, Illinois. 





Corn is King 


After the crop is raised and ready to be 
gathered and cribbed, only part of the job 
isdone. A good crib is a necessity, never 
more so than right now, when the price of 
corn is so high and the grading so strict 


Raising the grade of corn may pay the 
interest several times over on a good crib. 
and afford you besides a good place for 
your entire crop. 

The CORN BELT tile crib is dry, per- 
manent, and affords excellent ventilation, 
and adds much to the attractiveness of 
any set of farm buildings. 

Tile are made of pure fire clay. The 
crib is perfectly reinforced every twelve 
inches. It is made circular with a venti- 
lating core eleven feet in diameter in the 
center for the dump conveyors. Every 
other tile is a ventilatortile. Can be made 
in any desired capacities for both corn and 
small grain 

Cheaper than wood, and is repair and 
paint proof. 

You, Mr. Prospective Crib Builder, owe 
it to yourself to investigate the merits of 





the CORN BELT tile crib before pur- 
chasing, 

There is no surer, more permanent 
business than farming. Why not build 


permanent buildings’ 


Tile silos, building tile for barns, gran- 
aries, garages and other farm buildings 
Also ensilage cutters. 


CORN BELT SILO CO. 
Dept. W, BRAZIL, IND. 








Thousands in successful use. Does six 
harrow and does it better. A 110 inc 
Destroyer will take the place of a 20 


Endorsed by Agricultural County 
nts and thousands of satisfied users. Keeps 
< -y' aoe ye == nes a oe. =~ 

ade in 1, 2,3 an sections for An 
desired width for tractors. “é 

I positively guarantee satisfaction or will 
refund your money. Write fer complete information and prices 


JOSEPHY. KOVAR, Owatonna, Minn. 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of the Kovar New Quack Grass Destroyer 





Kovar New Quack Grass Destroyer 


times the work of ordinary 
h Kovar New Quack Grass 
wheel disc. 




















$149.00 


BUYS THIS 1,000 BUSHEL 


GRAIN BIN 


Made in cypress. Easy to 
set and take down. 
Write for catalog. 





: VERNIER MFG. CO. 
Dept. A. Cedar Rapids, lowa 





The Engine That Breathes 


The GADE is the 
only engine that cools 
inside of cylinder. No 
water or fans. Can't 
freeze up. Uses one- 
third less fuel than 
others. Eighteen yrs. 
on the market. All 
sizes on skids or trucks. GADE BROS. BF@. 
©O. (Bagine Dept.) Iowa Falls, lows. 
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yur readers are invited to cor 


lairy management wi 
CC 


THE DAIRY 


tribute their exy erence to this department. 
fu 


Questions concerning 


i be cheerfully answered, 








Rewards and Services 


The story of the Hull coéperative 
creamery, as told in Wallaces’ Farmer 
by its manager, is one which deserves 
the attention of every farmer who is 
interested im dairying. The growing 
prosperity ef the community and the 
increase in profits of the average 
farmer are subjects concerning the at- 
tainment of which we are all con- 
cerned. 

The most striking point is probably 
the indication of what good leadership 
of loyal ecoGperators can do. Hardly 
less important is the exposition of the 
truth that mcreased rewards always 
wait on increased services. 

The Hull dairymen are making more 
money because they are taking better 
eare of their cream. By taking better 
eare of their cream, they make the 
manufacture ef good butter possible. 
And really goed butter, as Manager 
Hein remarks, is still scarce enough 
to command a good market price. 

By giving better service in the mat- 
ter of production of quality cream, the 
Hull dairymen are getting increased 
returns. This additional reward will 
in turn inspire them to still better 
work. Progress is always evident in 
such cases. 

This very fact may indicate to us 
what the big task of the organized 
farmer is to be. If increased rewards 
follow directly on inereased services, 
the business of farming will improve 
rapidly. Hf, however, as so many times 
in the past, the major part of the re- 
wards of better work is absorbed by 
others, we can expect no advancement. 
€reameries that fail to pay a bonus 
for cream of extra quality, elevator 
companies that charge an undue 
amount of dockage against grain, wool 
buvers who buy staple wool on a cloth- 
ing basis, markets so imperfectly or- 
ganized that a fat steer one month 
sells for less than a feeder brought the 
month before—these are the instru- 
ments that make good work seem folly 
and drive the efficient farmer to slack 
methods. 

No industry can progress unless the 
rewards of that industry increase pro- 
portionately with its productive serv- 
ices. And not until the farmer is paid 
on the basis of his efficiency as a pro- 
ducer, and not on the basis of the un- 
discriminating rule of thumb of the lo- 
cal dealer or the manufactured fluctu- 
ations of the central market, can we 
have agriculture the industry that it 
should be. 

One of the minor parts of this great 
problem has been solved in a degree 
by the Hull dairymen. It is worth while 
to see how they did it. Every story 
of this kind will give us a little more 
light on how to go about the solution 
of bigger problems of the same type. 





Market Milk Prices for June 


Milk prices for June, as reported by 
the United States Bureau of Markets, 
show practically the same level as 
those of May. There is a decrease of 
slightly more than a tenth of a mill 
per quart for the producer’s average of 
the eight cities in the table given here- 
With, and an increase of about the 
Same amount for the dealer’s margin. 

For the average of the eight cities, 
the lh gets about 53 per cent of 
the consumers ‘dollar, while the dealer 
gets 47 per cent. This estimate is 
based on the price paid for milk at the 
city, and not at the shipping stations. 
A more accurate statement of the re- 
lationship would be gained by using 
an estimate of the price paid at the 
country shipping stations. This is 
from four to eight-tenths of a cent 
lower than the city price. Subtracting 
this from the producers price, and 
adding it to the dealer’s S margin would 
alm« ost reverse the relationship. Ac- 
cording to this system, the dealer 
woul d be receiving 52 per cent of the 
een 8 dollar and the producer 48 per 

If the normal relationship at pres- 
€nt is practically 50-50, there are two 
Cities out of the eight that are badly 
out of line. Chicago pays the producer 





6.25 cents per quart (if. o. b. city) and 
gives the dealer 7.75 cents. Dubuque 
pays the producer 5.37 cents and gives 
the deale: 6.63 cents. The other ex- 
treme is represented by Minneapolis, 
where the producer receives 8.17 cents 
per quart. and the dealer gets only 
3.83. cents. 

In reading the figures in the aecem- 
panying table, it should be remembered 
that the quotations are prices per 
quart for milk delivered f. o. b. city. 

















They are not prices at country sta- 
tions or at bottling stations. 
te 
° S a a 
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to re-stock her farms with dairy cat- 
tle. Germany is being forced to re- 
store some thousands of head of dairy 
stock; England has made several ship- 


ments to northern France, 
April 104 pure-bred and grade 
and four pure-bred bulls were shipped 
from this country. 

This first shipment was evidently 
intended as a trial order. Probably 
3,000 cows and heifers will be pur- 
chased each month hereafter. These 
cattle are to be used as foundation 
herds for the devastated sections of 
France. Two per cent are to be bulls. 

The success of live stock exporta: 
tions, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, depends principally on 
the codperation of breeders. Orders 
are being placed with other countries, 
including Canada, and repeat orders 
will depend on the measure of satis- 
faction given. The French officials 
have indicated their desire for large 
animals of good milking quality. For 
the sake of those to whom the cattle 
go to aid, and for the future of Ameri- 
can exports, the cattle sent out, and 
the bulls especially, should be of con- 
formation and breeding that will in- 
sure better herds than the ones they 
are to replace. 





The Activities of the Packers 


(Continued frony page 1443) 


swine to 60.2. In the face of this nine- 
year growth of the Big Five, the inde- 
pendent interstate slaughterers lost 
ground in the actual number of head 
slaughtered as well as in their propor- 
tionate shares. In 1907-1908, all inter- 
state independents slaughtered 1,786,- 
120 cattle, and by 1916-1917 they had 
dropped to 1,783,518—their interstate 
slaughter eut down. proportionately 
one-fifth in nine years. During this 
period, the Big Five slaughter grew 
from 5,330,155 head to 7,515,971. In 
sheep, the independents fell off from 
2,753,458 to only 1,524,617; while the 
Big Five increased from 6,949,087 to 
9,818,801. The independents lost over 
one-half in sheep and lambs; three- 
tenths in calves, and over one-seventh 
in swine. 

Starting with two branch houses in 
1884, the Big Five had 211 by 1894; 743 
by 1904, and operated 1,120 in 1917. 





Live Stock in June—The movement of 
live stock thruout the country during the 
month of June was very heavy, no less 
than 132,637 decks of live stock being 
loaded in the United States during that 
month. This ts an advance of #3 per 
eent over the same month last year, the 
heavy increage being in hogs, and 
amounting to 23.6 per cent. There was a 
decrease im eattle of 12.6 per cent. There 
were more hogs loaded in June than in 
May by 4.6 per cent, and there was an 





increase of 7.5 per cent in the sheep Ioad- 
ed in June over May. 
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better it pays. 





American Dairy Cattle to France | 


France is making determined efforts | 


and last | 
cows | 








one saving. 


silo. 


Grain Harvesting Machines 


Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers Shockers} Rakes 
Threshers 


Tillage Implements 


Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 





Rakes 


Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows 
Soil Pulverizers 


Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators | 

















Chicago 


Fill Your Silo Yourself 


| Bove all progressive farmers you are soldon 
the proposition that a silo full of choice 
ensilage pays handsomely. 
May we talk with you for a minute 
about the easiest and cheapest way of filling your silo? 

Silo filling cost depends upon three things — the 
cutter’s capacity for work, the cost of power and 
the length of time the cutter lasts, 
capacity keeps your men and horses busy — that is 
An International ensilage cutter, using 
little power, feeds easily, does not choke and ele- 
vates the silage in a steady stream into the highest 
With ordinary care you can use an ) Hatesne- 


national more seasons than you will believe 

There are five sizes, all of the knife and blower on flywheel 
type, one of which will do your work at little cost. 
International cutter can be depended upon for satisfactory 
work —every one is backed by a service that keeps it going 
throughout the filling season. 
satisfaction in your silo filling this year get in touch witha 
nearby International dealer or write us for catalogues. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Haying — 
Binders Push Binders; Mowers 
Headers Rice Binders! Side Delivery bn wn 
| Loaders (All Types) 


Combination Side 
Rakes and Tedders 
SweepRakes Stackers! Huskers & Shredders 
Combination Sweep | 
and Stackers 
Spring-Tooth Harrows| Baling Presses 


Planting & Seeding Machines 


, - Corn Planters Straw Spreader 
eeaers . Corn Drills Attachments 
Power Machines Grain Drills Farm Wagons 


Broadcast Seeders 
Alfalfa & Grass Seed [Stalk Cutters 
Drills 
Fertilizer & Lime 
Sowers 


International Harvester Company 
of America, Inc. 








The less it costs the 


A cutter with 


Every 


To be sure of economy and 


Cora Machines 
“edders| Planters 


Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor C uitivagoes 
Bunchers| |Binders Pickers 
|Ensilage Cutters 
|Shellers 


Other Farm Equipmeat 
Cream Separators 
Feed Grinders 
| Manure Spre saders 





|Farm Trucks 


Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches 
| Binder Twine 
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SAFE—RELIABLE 
Stave silos that stand se- 
curely without guy wires. 
Tightening of hoops un- 
necessary, air tight ess doors 
reducing Ty the ——ae ane 
ol c ir 8’ 

are features of Vernier silos that 
make them unusually satis 
factory. 








VERNIER SILO CO., Cedar Rapids, — 
S sieiintaliinietintbeetetiendabiaddeae 
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MORE “SILAGE 


WITH 
Bt 


e CLIMAX is especially designed for heavy 
Western use. Semi-ste. res power; 
traight knives; endward | aoe be S steek frame. 


CLIMAX ENSILAGE CUTTERS 


Goaranteed to cut more silage with less power th 
ingens TRIAL. Also Flint Tile 
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ACGME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinds of 
Carlead lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 
ter our price Ifst. 


801-303 Pearl $t., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














LUMBER 


WORK and genera! bu: 


25%. OR MORE SAVING 
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2442 BOYD 
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| Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the eimple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn't understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


Corn Pollen 


When the corn begins to tassel, I 
want you to get out in the field some 
morning about seven or eight o’clock. 
At this time of day, that fine yellow 
powder known as corn pollen is flying 
its thickest. Break off a few tassels 
and see just how it is that the corn 
pollen is let loose. You will notice that 
the tassel has ten or fifteen branches, 
and that arranged along the branches 
are little spikelets, something like the 
spikelets of oats or wheat. You will 
find that many of these spikelets are 
in bloom—I mean that they have 
pushed out sort of threads on the end 
of which are pollen sacks. 

Ordinarily there are three pollen 
sacks to each spikelet. The first morn- 
ing after these pollen sacks have been 
pushed out, they burst and let loose 
thousands of minute pollen grains. The 
pollen sacks are only about a quarter 
of an inch long and about an eighth of 
an inch wide, but each one of them 
contains about three thousand grains 
of pollen. Each tassel, before it gets 
thru blooming, puts out from five thou- 
sand to ten thousand pollen sacks, and 
so you may see that each corn plant 
produces anywhere from fifteen mil- 
lion to thirty million pollen grains. 

Corn tassels do not shed their pollen 
all at once. Ordinarily it is five or 
six days after the tassel is first put 
out before any pollen at all is shed. 
Along about the sixth day the spike- 
lets out toward the tips of the tassel 
branches will begin to put out their 
pollen sacks. Then gradually, day by 
day, the blooming of the spikelets will 
extend downward and inward from the 
tips. Sometimes the tassel will be all 
thru blooming in two days, but ordi- 
narily it takes five or six days for a 
tassel to completely discharge all its 
pollen and become dead. 

Pollen flies most thickly along about 
eight o’clock in the morning, but when 
it gets hot at around ten or eleven, the 
pollen sacks stop discharging pollen 
and there is very little flying until the 
temperature cools off in the late after- 
noon. Doubtless the reason for this is 
the fact that corn pollen ordinarily 
dies within about half an hour after it 
has been exposed to hot, dry air, 
whereas in moist, cool air it may live 
for two or three hours or even longer. 
At the Illinois experiment station they 
found that a dry heat of 107 degrees 
completely kills pollen within twenty 
minutes, whereas in a moist atmos- 
phere of 50 degrees the pollen might be 
kept for a day or two. 

Some boys may ask: What is the 
use of pollen? Pollen fertilizes the 
corn silks. Without it there would be 
no corn kernels whatever. Pollen is 
the male element. 

The silks ordinarily are put out a 
few days later than the tassels. But 
just the same there is always plenty 
of pollen flying when the silks are 
put out. You might examine several 
ears of corn at the time the silks are 
first put out. You will find that there 
is nothing to the ear except a small 
green cob. The kernels are little blis- 
ters, and to each one of these insig- 
nificant kernels is attached a silk. None 
of these immature kernels will ever 
amount to anything unless a pollen 
grain falls on its own particular silk. 
As soon as the pollen grain falls on 
the silk it germinates, sending a tube 
down the silk, which finally enters the 
immature corn kernel and stimulates 
it to grow. 

To look at it, you would not think 
that a pollen grain amounts to much. 
These grains are so small that it takes 
250 of them laid side by side to mea- 
sure an inch. And yet when it comes 
to producing corn kernels, pollen 
grains are exceedingly important. They 
furnish half the heredity of the corn 
kernel, and in some cases it looks as 
tho they furnish more. For instance, 
if the pollen from yellow corn falls 
on the silks of white corn, the corn 
kernels will be yellow. In like man- 
ner, if the pollen from ordinary field 

















corn falls on the silks of sweet corn, 
the kernels, when ripe, will be smooth 
like ordinary corn instead of wrinkled 
like sweet corn. 

The ordinary corn plant has about 
800 kernels to be fertilized, whereas 
it produces twenty to thirty million 
pollen grains. Evidently 9,999 out of 
every 10,000 pollen grains.go to waste. 
But the corn plant has learned by ex- 


perience that it must produce a great , 


surplus of pollen grains in order to 
“play safe.” Millions of the pollen 
grains will fall on the ground; other 
millions will get caught on the leaves, 
and other millions may be killed by 
hot, dry winds. 

When the corn silks are fertilized 
with pollen from the same plant, the 
corn is said to be inbred. Inbred corn 
grows very weakly, and usually yields 
only half as much as it should. 
This is probably the reason why so 
many corn plants send out their silks 
a week or so after their own tassels 
are sent out. In this way they make 
fairly certain that most of the pollen 
from the same plant will have stopped 
flying, and that what pollen is flying 


in the field will be from some other | 


plant. 
this habit, most corn plants have re- 
duced the proportion of inbred kernels 
to about one in twenty. Some farmers 
do not like to have even one-twentieth 
of their corn inbred, and so they de- 
tassel those stalks from which they ex- 
pect to get their seed ears, in order 
that all of the kernels may be certain- 
ly pollinated from other stalks in the 
field. 

There is nothing so very practical 
in knowing how corn pollen and corn 
silks work together to make corn ker- 
nels. And yet studying things of this 
sort helps to make farming interesting. 





Rainfall in South Dakota 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me about what is the 
average rainfall in Pennington county, 
South Dakota? I am told that they 


It is estimated that by learning | 


have plenty of rainfall for all crops 
in that territory.” 

Western South Dakota averages just 
about seventeen inches of rainfall an- | 
nually, or about half what we get in 
Iowa. This is not enough rainfall to 
grow good corn. 

There are seven or eight counties in 
southeastern South Dakota where they 
get a rainfall of around twenty-six 
inches, or just about as much as north- 
western Iowa. 








Pasture on Poor Land 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have about five acres of very 
sandy soil in my pasture, which does 
not furnish very good pasture. The 
grass seems to dry up in the summer. 
The ground is quite poor in spots, but 
it raised a fair crop of clover two 
years ago. It is at present in pasture, 
and I would like to make it into per- 
manent pasture. What mixture of 
grass seed would you advise me to 
use?” 

The best seeding for this kind of 
land is white clover and blue grass. 
We suggest that our correspondent 
put on some sweet clover as well as 
some white clover and alfalfa. What 
this land needs is clover and humus. 
If our correspondent can give it a 
good coating of manure, that will help 
very much. 


Trees for Paper Making 


An Iowa subscriber asks us to tell 
him the value of linn trees for paper 
making, from which we infer that he 
has a number of these trees that he 
thinks might be used for that purpose. 

Paper pulp is mostly made from 
various soft trees, and all of the paper 
mills are located in the original for- 
ests. It would not be practical to cut 
and ship a small quantity of trees. A 
paper mill is a very large affair, in- 
volving the investment of large sums 
of money, and must be located in the 
immediate vicinity of heavy timber. 

















Hundreds of farmers endorse the only steer. 
able one-horse drill. It tratis the horse per 
fectly. Between the rows there’s no need even 
to touch the handles. At the end of the row, the 
drill turns short, following every move of the 
horse. The 


Wh 


The discs are adjustable to different corn row 
widths. Each disc is spring controlled an 
moves up and down independently of the others 
insuring uniform depth over any ground. On 
lever raises the discs for moving to and fron 
fields. 

If your implement dealer does not sell Dow 
agiacs, write us for full information. 


DOWAGIAC DRILL CO. 


Dowagiac, Mich. 


Steerable 

Five-Disc 

One-Horse 
Drill 


(DOE WAH-JACK) 
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IN ENGINE PRICES 
KEROSENE — GASOLINE 


2 to 30 H-P. 
Immediate Shipment 
Stationary, Portable or, 
Saw-Kig—allat greatly 
reduced prices, Best 
Engine—longest rec- 
ord — est guarantee. Choose your own 
terms. Nocut in quality, but a big cut in price 
for quick action. rite for new cata- 
log--FREE, postpald--ED. H. WI . Pres. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
i Oakiand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
836 Empire Buildi Pittsburgh, Pa. 


in aneaeaal 































‘Why the 


wt 


TANK= 


The Cletrac is a 
“year round” tractor 


more days in 


as in the spring. 
for the booklet sh 


own 


cuts 


binds, threshes, hauls, 
by animal and stationary power. 





C letr ac 
TYPE TRACTOR 
Best Meets Your Ni 


We believe that we can conclu- 
sively demonstrate to the average 
farmer that he can get more work out of the Cletrac 
the year than out of any other tractor on 
the market. The Cletrac is invaluable in winter as well 
as in summer. It pays you dividends in the fall as well 
ing. {tis a “year round” machine. 

ve. It will open your eyes 
to the tremendous possibilities of tractor farming with 
a machine that serves you twelve months in the year. 


The Cletrac has a |t is small enough to be used eco- 
wider range of use A omically on light jobs, yet powerful 
enough to handle the majority of the so-called heavy 
work about the farm. It plows, harrows, plants, reaps, 


wood, and does practically all the work form 


The largest producers of tank-type tractors in the world. 


United States. 
you have been asking. It solves the probe - 
lems you have been wrestling with. It gives 7 
you just the kind of information about 
tractors and tractor farming that you have 
been looking for. Sent free to any one. 
Mail the coupon today for your copy. 
















HIS thirty-two page illustrated booklet 
is of vital interest to every farmer in the 
It answers the questions 


Don’t wait! Get 


silos, saws 


done 


The Cletrac is built | js 

to stand hard usage designed and built by practical men 
who know what a farm tractor must stand. 
nomical in its use of kerosene and oil, 


B. Orders are coming in fast and we are 

your Cletracnow filing them as rapidly as we can. In 
another month we will be behind again. If you want 
your Cletrac promptly order it now—today! Don't 
wait! Every day's delay means a later start in reaping 
the greater profits that are bound to come with year 
round Cletrac farming. 


Send for this booklet “Selecting Your Tractor.” It goes 
into your problems—and solves them. It doesn’t do a 
lot of theorizing but gets right down to cold hard facts 
that are of real live interest to every progressive farmer. 
Fill out this coupon now—and mail it foday. 


rugged —and powerful. It is 


It is eco- 








CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY 
19033 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me your thirty-two page illustrated booklet 








the Cleveland Tractor Co, | "=" 
19033 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio = 7 
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Of General Interest 














Exporting Millers Organize—The Mill- 
ers’ Export Association, having as mem- 
bers milling firms from twenty-six states, 
was recently organized in Chicago. The 
members of the association are all ex- 
porting millers, and the purpose is to 
standardize prices to buyers for export. It 
js said that heretofore, since the foreign 





buyers dealt with separate unorganized 
firms, excessively low prices were made 
to foreign trade, with the result that the 
g@omestic buyer had to stand the burden 
ef a higher price. The export association 
hopes thru its organization to make equit- 
able prices for both classes of buyers. 


Horse Market Improves—Recent events 


show pronounced improvement in the 
draft horse market. In the face of very 
his ean freight rates, a number of ex- 
portations have been started on their 


tably those made by Marx & Ham- 





mel. This firm has made three shipments 
to Havre, France, recently. Two other 
firr known to have made arrange- 


ments to start shipments soon, so that it 





is eX ted that very shortly 400 to 560 
hors will leave Chicago weekly. The 
best mals are in most demand, horses 
of t desired type bringing from $500 to 
$325 od, sound drafters standing 16.3 
to ds high, and weighing over 1,700 
pour in demand. Mares are as ac- 
cel as geldings. 

Labor’s Solution for Rail Problem—<Ac- 
cording to representatives of the Big Four 
railroad bortherhoods, a bill embodying 
the »wing features will probably be 
introduced into congress at an early date 
The bill is intended as a solution of the 
railroad problem, and has interesting and 
eriginal features. Provision is made for 
government ownership with guaranteed 
interest returns to bondholders. Opera- 
tion by a board composed of fifteen di- 
rectors. five named by the President, to 


represent the public; five representing the 


railroad executives, and five representing 
bor. Equal division of earnings between 
the government and employes. Full con- 


trol of rates by the Interstate Commerce 


Commission; rates to be scaled down to 
keep government earnings within five per 
eent * the gross operating revenue. 


Wages to be fixed by the board of direc- 








chairman, Senator Cummins, of Iowa, that 
it will be ready for presentation for near- 
ly two months. 


Plans to Help Cattlemen—<Altho no de- 
tails have been published as yet, it is 
understood that at a recent conference 
between senators and congressmen repre- 
senting the live stock interests, and repre- 
sentatives of the United States Treasury 
Department and War Finance Corpora- 
tien, definite plans were made for assist- 
ance to stockmen. This includes mea- 
sures to care for the beef export trade and 
also extension of many cattle loans, so as 
to prevent the necessity for any ferced 
liquidation of them. It is understood that 
credits will be arranged in this country to 


care for any export trade in beef that 
may develop. 
Exclusive Federal Regulation Desired 


—In a recent statement, Robert S. Lovett, 
head of the Union Pacific lines, indicated 
his desire for legislation making federal 
incorporation of common carriers compul- 
sory. He also wishes for exclusive federal 
regulation of railroad securities and rates, 





and recommended a new member of 
the cabinet, to be tl head of a trans- 
portation department According to Mr. 
Lovett, all that the railroads ask is a 
business chance, this be z all that is nec- 
essary, in his opinion, to call out capital 
which will take a business risk and pro- 
vide the necessary railroad facilities for 
the future. 

Ancient Names for Autcmobiles—There 


are many styles and types of automobiles 
in use toady, but probably the five best 


known and most popular in the United 






States are the coupe, the sedan, the lim- 
ousine, the touring car and the roadster. 
The first three names are French in their 
origin and the last two are sh. The 
word ‘coupe’ was applied originally to a 
four-wheeled closed carriage for two per- 
sons inside, with an outside seat for the 
driver. It is derived from the French 


word, meaning ‘“‘to cut,” and is so called 
because it gives the appearance of a larg- 
er carriage cut in half. The word was 
later taken over and applied to the pres- 


ent enclosed car with one seat in the 
rear, a driver’s seat, and an auxiliary 
seat The word ‘‘sedan"’ is probably one 


of the oldest terms applied to a vehicle 
for transportation. It was used for the 
first time in France, and takes its origin 
from the French city of that name. The 
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stil] used in China, Austria and India. The 
modern sedan has an enclosed bedy and 
accommodates seven passengers. Because 
of the single enclosed compartment, it is 
popularly known as the all-season, all- 
purpose family car. “Limousine” was 
originally the name of a cloak worn in 
France, and probably originated from 
Limousin, the name of an old province in 


central France. Today it is applied to 
the chauffeur-driven car with an en- 
closed compartment. The driver’s seat 


is outside, but covered by a roof. “Road- 
ster” was first applied to vessels that 
worked their way by means of the tides. 
Later it was used for bicycles. The mod- 
ern roadster has an open body, and was 
designed primarily for two persons, but 
of recent years the four-door roadster, 
accommodating four passengers, has met 


with popular favor. The “touring car,” 
which is the most familiar type of car, 
takes its name from the fact that it is 


used by motorists on lengthy tours. It is 
an open car also, with a tonneau and four 
doors, seating seven passengers. 

Colored Men in Extension Work—The 
appointment of three colored men. as rep- 
resentatives of the farm demonstration 
work among engroes in the south has been 
announced. These three colored men will 
be known field representatives of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and include T. M. Campbell, who will act 







for the department in the work in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi and 
Tennessee; J. B. Pierce, of Hampton In- 
stitute, who will act for the department 
in the work in Virginia, Marvland, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, North Carotina and 
South Carolina, and E. L. Blackshear, of 


View Institute, Texas, who wil 


Prairie 


represent the work in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana and Arkansas. They are ‘to 
support and assist negro extension 





work in the territory allotted to them, 
eand also to ascertain and report om the 
general condition of negro farmers in this 
same territory. At regular intervals these 
three negro special representatives will be 


called to Washington for conferences on 
the various aspects of their work. The 


work in each state is in codéperation with 
the state agricultural colelge and the ne- 
gro land grant colleges. These three men 
will represent ‘the department in codpera- 
tion with these institutions as to work 
with the negro people. 


Export Cattle—It is interesting to note 
that a load of choice steers were sold July 
2d for export to Belgium, at a price of 
$15.10 per cwt. The average weight was 
1,540 pounds. 





tors. At present the senate committee on first sedans were portable enclosed chairs 
interstate commerce is at work on a rail- carried on poles by two men. They were 
road bill, but it is not expected by the extremely popular in England, and are 
a 

















the fairs last year. 


herds. 











ALGO’S PERFECTION. 


The offering includes the three great herd boars: 
Algo, sire of Giant, the world’s junior champion 1916, out of 
the great dam, Comet; she by é 
will weigh close to 900 pounds sale day; Algo’s Perfection, 
another champion and full brother to Algo’s Giant, a boar of 
great length and size with a splendid set of legs. He is only 2 
years old, butis a wonderful sire, carrying away the ribbons 
wherever we showed him last year. 
junior yearling sired by Aviator, and a full brother to King 
Jack Orion 2d, the world’s champion 1917, and the boar Ira 
Jackson of Ohio sold to the Lone 
Mo.,, for $10,000 a year ago. 
You will like him when you see him. 

OTHER SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 

Miss Critic B. Sensation, a splendid junior yearling sow 
whose name shows her wonderful breeding—coming from 
stock in the R. Widle & Sons and Ed. Kern great Nebraska 


Col. 


laremont’s Chief, a boar that 


Aviator’s Sensation, 2 


ock Farm at Lees Summit, 
He was our first prize pig at all 


Mise Critic Orion, another junior yearling sow sired by 
King Orion Cherry, McAndrews’ great boar at Vail, lowa. She 
will be a real sow, having size to show for it now. 


A. G. CANFIELD, 





Hazel Model 2d, by Old Great Gano, bred by J. W. DeVore 
of Nebraska, is a splendid sow bred to farrow Aug. 17, by 


Aviator Model. 


Queen Second is a real sow and you will note in the catalog 
that there are 8 splendid spring boars and gilts of her litter in 
She will pig the last of August. 

Select Queen 2d, a daughter of Select Queen, the sow that, 
oing to McAndrews of Vail, Iowa, will 
ay by Aviator’s Sensation. 


Wonder Defender Bell, by Great Wonder I Am, out of Tax- 


the sale. 


topped my 1918 sale, 
have pigs at side sale 


payer’s Defender Bell, was the 
spring. 
this sale. 
first litter. 

The balance of the offerin 
gilts—three by Great Wonder 


Sensation, 
Algo’s Perfection and Col. Algo. 


Write for the sale catalog. 


HOLMES CANTINE, 
Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 
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CANFIELD’S DISPERSION SALE, 
AUGUST 2. 
The record made by A. %. Canfield, of 
Britt, lowa, in breeding Durec Jerseys of 


quality makes it hard for us to say 
enough about the merits of the offering 


to be made the public at his dfisperston 
sale, which will be held at the farm, just 
east of the fair grounds, on Saturday, 


August 2d. Mr. Canfield finds that he is 
no longer able to care for his: hogs, and 
will therefore close the entire herd to the 
highest bidder, regardless of price. As 
stated in the advertisement on this page, 
the offering includes the three great herd 
boars, Colonel! Algo, Algo’s Perfection and 
Aviator’s Sensation Breeders will recall 
that Colonel Algo is the sire of Alge’s 
Giant, the world’s junior champion. This 


boar, which is out of the great dam, 
Comet, she by Claremont’s Chief, will 
weizh close to $00 pounds on sale day. 


Algo’s Perfection, a full brother to Algo’s 
Giant, and himself a champion last year, 
is a boar of great size and length, and 
has a wonderful set of legs. He has 
proven his ability as a sire, and his get 
are in demand. Wherever he was shown 
last year he was a winner. Aviator’s 
Sensation, last of the three, but by no 
means least, is a junior yearling sired by 





Aviator, and is a full brother to King 
Jack Orion 2d, 1917 world’s champion 
boar, that sold to Lone Rock Farm, at 
Lee’s Summit, Mo., for $10,000. Aviator’s 


Sensation was their first prize pig at the 
fairs last year He has proven popular 
with all who have seen him. In addition, 
Mr. Canfield will sell a splendid lot of 
junior yearlings, including Miss Critie B. 


Sensation, deriving her name and her 
breeding from t! Widle and Kern herds 
in Nebraska; Miss Critic Orion, by the 


great King Orion Cherry; Hazel Model 2d, 
by old Great Gano; Queen 2d, whose 
worth as a sow is proven by her splendid 
litter included in this sale, and who is 
bred for late August farrow; Select Queen 
2d, a daughter of Select Queen, the sow 
that topped Canfield’s 1918 sale, bred to 
Aviator’s Sensation; Wonder Defender 
Zelle, a great gilt by Great Wonder I 
Am, out of Taxpayers’ Defender Belle, the 
gilt that they sold last spring at the top 
price, and which has just been re-pur- 
chased as an additional attraction for this 
sale, also bred to Aviator’s Sensation. This 
sale offers a splendid opportunity for ex- 
perienced breeders to build up their al- 
ready good stock, or for beginners to se- 
eure foundation stock, for, in addition to 
the splendid boars and bred sows that are 
being offered, there will also be seven 
splendid fall gilts by Great Wonder I Am 
and four by Algo’s Perfection, besides 
around thirty spring boars and gilts that 


are sired by Aviator’s Sensation, Chief 
Invincible, Miller Boy, Algo’s Perfection 
and Colonel Algo. Write for the catalog 


today, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and 
be on hand sale day. If you can not at- 


tend the sale, send mail bids to Holmes 
Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer representa- 
tive, in care of A. G. Canfield, Britt, lowa. 





-Advertising Notice. 








SELECT QUEEN 2d, BY BIG PATHFINDER. 


I have just recently purchased her as an attraction in 
She is bred to Aviator’s Sensation for September 


consists of seven splendid fall 
Am and four by Algo’s Perfec- 
tion—and about 30 spring boars and gilts sired by Aviator’s 
Chief Invincible, Miller Boy, a wonderful boar, 























. Canfteld’s Dispersion Sale of Duroc Jerseys 


Will Be Held at the Farm Just 
East of the Fair Grounds 


Britt, lowa 
Saturday, August 2 


The entire herd will be 
sold to the highest bid- 
der regardless of price, 
as I am unable to care 
for the herd any longer. 


ilt that topped my sale last 







BRITT, |OWA 
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Real Estate Auction 


In order to devote more time to improving and 
colonizing our extensive lings will sell the 
following lands at auction. Sale will be Leld 
Kit Carson, Cheyenne County, Colorado, on 


JULY 30-31, 1919 
16,480 Acres 


Divided Into Smaller Farms 


Location—1i35 miles east of Denver, U. P. R. R. 
Lands ¢ mile to7 milles distant. No better land in 
Colorado. 

Soil—Chocolate sandy loam, level, free from adobe 
or blow sand, an abundance of water at 15 to 35 feet. 

Crops—Corn, wheat, care, milo maize, feterita, 
sudan, etc 

improvements—Fenced and cross fenced and 
well watered 

Arrangements—Address owners or auctioneer 
for pamphlets and plat of land. Special Pullmans 
will be chartered from Omaha, Lincoln and Kansas 
City. These Pullmans will arrive before sale and be 
parked on sidings, giving ample time to inspect land. 
individual plate of land will be furnished. 


Band Concert and Public 
Speaking Daily 
Terme—25f cash day of sale; 10% October 1, 1919; 
March 1, 1920; remainder three years at 69 
Titie guaranteed. Abstract to date. 


Immediate Possession 
Ratlroad fares refunded to purchasers. 
STATES REALTY INVESTMENT CO., Owners, 
311 Fraternity Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


FRED L. PERDUE, Auctioneer, 
Denham Bullding, Denver, Colorado. 


Administrator’s Sale 
Estate of Thomas Sutton, Deceased 


6,366 Acres of Land, 4} miles from rallroad 
station in Russell County, Kansas, finely improved, 
acknowledged to be the best ranch in Kansas. Has 
1,000 acres in corn, 4 goes with land. 1,000 acres was 
in wheat this year, probably 2.000 acres ia choice 
bottom sifalfa and corn land, never overflows. 2,500 
acres wheat land, balance rolling limestone grass 
land. No waste land, water supply is unlimited. 
Price $40.00 per acre, 860,000 cash, balance to sult 
purchaser, Chas. K. Suttom, Admin., 304 Cen- 
tral Block, Pueblo, Colorado. 


ho we 


at 


15 
morgage. 
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BUY LAND DIRECT 
FROM OWNER 


We own twelve farms, from 80 to 300 acres. All well 
improved and in high state of cultivation. Close to 
town. Wecan show you the best crop of corn and 
small grains in the state, as our soll is the best. 
These farms are offered to you from $175 to $250 per 
acre, with land rapidly advancing in value. Come 
and sce us or write. 


Frank P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, lowa 


LAND FOR SALE 


YOUNG MEN WHO WANT HOMES OR INVESTMENTS 

Your greatest opportunities Iie in the farm and pas- 
ture lands in the famous prairie belt of east Mississip- 
pl, adjacent to greatest Agricultural and Mechanical 
College in south at Starkville, largest Co-operative 
Creamery, best grasees and clovers anywhere, great 
opportunities for diversified farming, two crops a 
year on same land, contented prosperous farmers, 
ideal climate, rock roads, schools and churches, 
Come and see for yourself, or write. Reynolds 
and Beattic, Starkville, Miss. 


Central Missouri Farms 


Send for List 


100 farms with full description and price for 
each; in Missouri's best grain and blue grass county. 


KOONTZ & PALMER, 


FULTON, MISSOURI 











240-Acre Record Crop 
Michigan Farm, $7700 


120 acres smooth loam tillage, clay subsolfl, has 
grown.100 bu. corn peracre, 40 bu. wheat; 60-cow wire- 
fenced pasture, 15 acres wood, timber, fruit; near 
R. R. town; 12-room house, 120-foot cow barn, horse 
barn, corn cribs, granary, etc. To settle affairs, 
quick buyer gets all, 87700 easy terme. Details page 
83 Catalog Bargains 19 States; copy free. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, 922R, Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 

Ideal stock and dairy farm. To 


For Sale close an estate; located in Wash- 
ington County, Minn. 14 miles from St. Paul, near 
South St. Paul stock yards. Oo State road ina beauti- 
ful section of country Fine neighborhood and best 
of soll and water, good schools. Electricity available 
apd installed 300 acres In crop and 60 acres pasture, 
partly wooded 2 dwellings and other bulldings 
necessary. Can be divided into two farms, Address 
T. L.. FURBER, Execuwr, Cottage Grove, 
Farms, all sizes; lowest prices 


Minnesota. 
Terms $1,000 and up. Send for booklet. 


The Allen Couaty Investment Co., lola, Kansas 
I AKRDWOOD CUT.OVER LAND, 


loam, clay sub-soll either sandy nor gravel! 
Close to town, good roads, good schools. In the heart 
of the dairy country You deal directly with 
owners. No agents and no comm issions. Kasy 
Write for map and booklet No North W 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 


A dandy quarter section of real corn, wheat and 
oats land Wellimproved. <¢ wh. On good 
gravel road A real bome, and priced to eel] ut @175 
) For particulars write 
M. HAWES, Hamlet, Indiana 


« — — a i 
Minnesota Corn Lands 
We have a large list of improved farms for 


sale on easy terms. Write for our 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 
320 Acres of Choice Land 
Weill situated for stock farm; 2¢ mi. from Kerkhoven, 
Swift Co., Minnesota; running creek, blue grass pas- 


ture, new barn, well fenced, good roads, etc. L. H. 
Finnegan, 913 E. Franklin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn 
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stop 
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shock cause dez 
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so far 
against 
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ywhere a wound, 


as possible be protected 
flies. 
some 


r the 


instances, it is yp 
wounded part, especially a 
addition to the 

calculated 
is well 


lito bar, in 


medicaments to 
3 away. It 
and screen a stable containing wound- 
ed l that flies will not be 
likely to enter, or to bite if present. 
As a generally useful lotion for 
shallow mixture of 
ounce of acetate of lead and six drams of 
sulphate of zinc in a pint of soft water 
Label the bottle ‘‘Poison,’’ and shake it 
well before use. If flies are troublesome, 
dust the wound ith ¢ 
powder after each 
tion; or if it is large and 
iodoform is too ¢£ at, appl a 
of equal quantities of powdered 


, P ly 
also o dark- 
als t 


animais, 80 s0 


use on 


wounds, use a one 


iodoforr 


h applicat the 


of 


expense 
mixtu 
wood 
sulphur, slaked lime and 


charcoal, £ 
This mixture w 


dered naphthalin. 
without sulphur, but the com 
good oné Naphthali 
excellent in ay mn 
away. One mixture 
made follows 
cake of laundry soap in 
soft water. While boiling 
gallon of crude oil slowly, ¢ 
for ten minutes. Then add four ounces 
(one-fourth pound) of naphthalin and 
continue shaking the mixture for another 
fifteen minutes. An old churn may be 
used to make an even better emulsion. 
To keep sheep from maggot tr 
they should be d short and then the 
hind parts should be kept free of tags of 
soiled wool. If maggots form they may 
be killed by use of full-strength coal tar 
dip, or by spraying with chloroform; then 
apply a mixture of one part of oil of tar 
and seven parts pine tar. The sheep 
should afterward be examined frequently 
until all maggots have been destroyed, for 
these pests hatch out quickly and in great 
numbers unless careful watch is kept. 
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LAMENESS; ORCHITIS. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

‘(1) I would like 
as to feeding brood 
they are bred until the pigs are weaned, 
and also feeding the pigs. I have so much 
trouble with my pigs scouring while suck- 
ing the sows, and never can get them to 
start right off after they are weaned. 
How this semi-solid btutermilk for 
sows and pigs. Please give me a ration 
regardless of price. (2) I have a disease 
anrongst my brood sows this year. They 
get lame, in leg, others 
and three legs, and lie around for 
Some I could not get in pig, while 
lost their pigs, and those that carried 
their s the full were weak when 
the pigs came. (3) I have a male hog 
that I bought for a fancy price. Soon af 
ter I purchased him, he took sick, and w 
down for two months. He got better 
a few weeks, and then took down 
His llen to about 
times their Can I do 
thing for him? ever be 
good for service? 
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of all 
overfeeds the sows 
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to Professor 
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Our correspondent 
before and 
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fed for the market 
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very little 
Rub vet- 


does ear 


the boar out pasti 
get 
light, laxative slop i 
erinary iodex into the enlarged testicles 
once daily. Ten grains iodide pot- 
ash given once daily in water or slop will 
help. 
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FARMER 











If you are in the Market | 
for a New Farm, Send at 
Once for a Copy of this 


Book— Valuable Farm Buy- 
er’s Guide and Catalog of 


STRAUS 
FARMS 


in Northwestern Ohio, North- 
eastern Indiana, Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Southern Ontario 


SS 
The New Straus Red Book contains 160 pages of valuable infor- 
mation and suggestions, together with descriptions, photographs 
and plats of Straus Farms. Send for it. Investigate now. See 
this year’s crops. Compare soil, real earning value, location, im- 
provements, roads, markets, etc., with the best land in your own 
section. Convince yourself that these farms are 


The Cheapest and Best Farm Lands in the United States 


You cannot buy farms of equal quality anywhere else in the 
United States for the prices we are asking. We can save you easily 
$50.00 to $100.00 an acre. 


Brief Descriptions of a Few Representative Farms 


Farm No. 454214—138% acres, LaGrange Co., Ind. Splendid location near To- 
peka, a good railway market town. Good 9 room house, electric lights, bath, 
hot and cold water; room tenant house, cattle barn, hay barn, implement 
shed, 2 large corn cribs, hog house, poultry house, etc. Land ! 1, soil choco- 
late loam, well tiled, all in cultivation, except 6 acres timber. $235.00 an Acre. 

Farm No. 4602—160 Acres, Putnam Co., 0. Located on stone road, 3 miles from 
Continental, a good railway market town, Two 6 room houses, good bar 
corn crib, and all necessary outbuildings. Fences woven wire. Nice apr 
orchard. Top soil chocolate and clay loam; subsoil joint clay. Land level, 
in cultivation, well tiled. $225.00 an Acre, 

Farm No. 4629—99%4 Acres, Kent Co., Ontario. Located on Lake Erie, on main 
road Detroit to Buffalo. 2 miles from Coatsworth, a good railway market tow 
Good 6 room house piped with gas; hog house, poultry house d other out- 
buildings. Fences wire and rail. Top soil black loam; subsoil clay. 90 acre: 
in cultivation, 9 acres timber and pasture, all well tiled except timber land. 
$145.00 an Acre. 

Farm No. 4680—320 Acres, Redwood Co., Minn. 
from Clements, a good railway market town. Good 6 room house; barn; corn 
crib and hen house combined, hog house, smoke house, Outside fences woven 
wire. Good well, large cistern and nice orchard. Top soil black loam; subsoil 
joint clay. 178 acres in cultivation. 88 acres pasture to be cultivated this 
fall. $125.00 an Acre, 

Farm No. 4710—193 Acres, Clinton Co., Ind. : 
good railway market town. Fine modern 10 room house, steam heat, acetyle 
lights, bath, hot and cold water; 10 room tenant house; large barn, cattle barn, 
corn crib, wagon shed, hog house, garage, silo, poultry house and smoke house 
Driven well and fine orchard. Top soil chocolate loam, subsoil clay. Land 
level, all in cultivation except 15 acres of timber. Price $53,075.00, 


Investigation Pats You Under No Obligation. Write At Once. 


The Straus Brothers Company 


Established 1860. Capital and Surplus $3,000,000.00. 
Home Office, 18, Straus Building Ligonier, Indiana 


ail 


Located on state road, 4% miles 


Located % mile from Sedalia, a 
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Grow Wheat in Western Canad 
One Crop Often Pays for the 


Western Canada offers the —— advantages to home seekers. 
Large profits are assured, You can buy on easy payment terms, 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 per Acre— 


land similar to that which through many years has averaged from 20 to 45 

bushels of wheat to the acre. Hundreds of cases are on record where in Western 
Canada a single crop has paid the cost of land and production. The Govern- 
ments of the Dominion and Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta want 
the farmer to prosper, and extend every possible encouragement and help to 


Grain Growing and Stock Raising. - 


ThoughWestern Canadaoffers land atsuch low figures, the high 
Prices of grain, cattle, sheep and hogs will remain. 

Loans for the purchase of stock may be had at low interest; 
there are good shipping facilities; best of markets; free schools; 
churches; splendid climate; low taxation (none on improvements), 

For particulars as to location of lands for sale, maps, illustrated literature, 
reduced railway rates, etc., apply to Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., o= 

M. J. JOHNSTONE, 202 W. Fifth St., Des Moines. Iowa. 

W. V. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 

R. A. GARRETT, $11 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Canadian Government Agent. 
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THE JUDITH BASIN 
Offers exceptional opportunities to 
farmer, stockman and investor. § 

Harvest every year—not once ina while. °* 
You can do bett 
lowest; terms cas 


ONTAN 


crops by ordinary farming methods 
irrigation, splendid climate, excellent water, good markets 
the Judith Basin. Buy direct from the owners Prices 
Free information and prices sent on request Address 
THE COOK-REWNOLDS COMPANY, Box D 1405, LEWISTON, MONTANA. 
dl 


Corn, Oats, Wheat, Biue Grass 


Audrain County, Missouri, prairie farms. I own and am offering for sale 140 acres, 160 acres, 195 acre® 
acres, $40 acres, 631 acres. Also 240 acres in Mower County, Minnesota. Come, and | think I can show yo 
as good growing crops as you have on your high priced land in Jilfnois and lowa and 1 will only ask #5 
to $135.00 per acre. I want to retire F.L. CROSBY, Mexico. Mo. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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terms to purche Tf any land ir thi ~ 
ry will reach a value of $500 per acre, the 
ittes are tnherent fn this land. 


| F. KERR, Owner, BUTLER, MO. 
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) ~ 42890 acre stock and 
grain farm in Southern 
Manitoba at $35 per 
acre; 20% cash and bal- 
ance long time at 6%. 
Crop payments if desir- 
ed. Good buildings, good 
soil, good water. For 
particulars address 


Geo. E. McEathron, 
58 Lydia St., Winnipeg. 


Land Owner, Land Buyer, Land Seiler 


Look here, you men who are selling land from $200 
to04500) per acre; Land Buyers, who are paying these 
bigh a 28; Land Ow ners,who can sell at such prices, 
we ca i you equally as good land as you are sell- 
ing and buying at such high prices for $67.50 to $125 
per acre, land that does and will produce just as 
much per acre; has greater natural advantages 
gear the the great Kansas City markets; short, mild 
winters. Send for booklet. Address 
The Aliem County Investment Co., 
Iola. Kansas. 


















For Sale—Grouse Ridge Stock Farm 









640 acres, 4 miles southwest of Grand Meadow, 
Mower unty, Minnesota. Well improved with 
moder se, large barns, silo, stock scales and 
namer ulldings, all in good repair; about six 
milles ven wire fe fairly well tiled; no 
waste i, all gently rolliag and well drained; 12 
miles to lowa line. This is one of the choicest 
farms {np Minnesota and will - sold cheap and on 
@sey terms desired. W. F. MAHER, 604 First 
Nationa! bank Bldg., Fort Dodge, lowa. 





Come to Otter 
Tail County 


In West Central Minnesota 








where crop fallure {is unknown. Reasonable prices 
at!! prevail, but will surely advance in the near 
future. May we mail you a catalog describing the 
tgproved farms we bave for sale at owner’s prices 
aadon easy terms? “‘A Good Title Always.” 





¢. D. BAKER LAND CO. 
Drawer Q, Fergus Falis, Minn. 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


ee 
a Fifty page catalog free, describing alfalfa, blue- 
ass, dairy and grain farms If you are in the mar- 
t fora farm it will be to your interest towrite me 
edia . We bave splendid propositions and our 
advantages are Many. Our prices will surprise you. 


ALLISON LAND AGENCY, Fredeficksburg, Va. 


WST OUT. -Our new fall land list of choice 
fentral Wisconsin dalry and grain farm bargains 
in Wooti, Giark and Marathon Counties. Free pic- 
ures of all our farms. We want every pros- 
fective land buyer to send for this list. 
Write today. GRAHAM’S LAND OFFICE, Marsh- 
field, Wisconsin. 


Winnesoia Cern, Wheat and Alfalfa Land 


noved to Chicago, I will sell for $85.00 per 
og . 40 acre farm in Stevens County, Minne- 
. Excellent sof], biack loam, gently roiling, all 
crop land, fair improvements, partly fenced. 
bargain; $3,500.00 cash, balance on time 6%. 
SMITH, Union § tock Yards, Chicago, Ill. Reference: 
Farmers State Bank, Chokio, Minnesota. 


WANT TO BUY 


320 A. CENTRAL IOWA FARM 
vel or moderately rolling. Not over fifty 
) Des Moines. Will pay all eash but 
please ply unless prepared to offer a real 
bargain oth Jand and buildings clearly 
fa first let and state lowest price. Address, 
Cash eas al P. O. Box 171, Des Moines. 


FOR SALE— 298 ACRE STOCK FARM 























160 TO 
Rither le 
Riles fr 












#10 per acre. Known as the Dan G. Thompson 

out four miles south-west of Shakopee. 

About 100 acree in crop, balance hay and pasture, 

full set buildings. Leased to Frank Thill until 

Novem rl, 1919. @8,000 down, balance arranged to 

nit. FRANK W. PECK, exclusive agent, 4318 Upton 
4ve., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Farm Homes For Sale 

Clinton county and Clay, also Platt county, from 
&t0# miles north of Kansas City and 30 miles south 
@ St. Joe, Mo. All farms close to school, church 
g Miraiiroad. From 40 to 440acres. Most all these 
firms are on the Jefferson highway or in three miles 














Same. Come to see us or write. 
Manary & Wingate, Grayson, Mo. 
ads 
vs | ie r Sale—One of the Prettiest 2 Sections 
Howard county, Iowa. 10,000 worth of improve- 
—< we and lies perfectly. Owner has lived on it 
the past eight years. 175 per acre if sold by 
4 ss fx. 1st. March delivery. Good terms. Inquire 
ad LF. TOWNSEND, 613 Wal. St , Des Moines, lowa 
how ra et. 
x 485.0 





Excellent lowa Farm 

to Osage. 261 acres for sale. Price 

Ba, "sonable. Write 
c. E. Buchnam, 







Osage, lowa 
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Here!! Fresh From the Country 
2,100 Acres see 
of rich, black, level corn. wheat and alfalfa iand | | 7 
in Bates county. amenst. . poly —. for } | Sac County, (mw) Iowa, July 14t! 
neighbe ood settlement or for a arge rm. 3 the y = : 
~ find is four miles from a good town of two During the month of June, this section 
railroads and four miles from another station. | | Was drenched by thirteen days or nights 
One of the most im; oy peniie roads of ie | of rain, two of them torrential, that 
8 throu the tract for a j = ? * ° : 
oer males. **seboothouse on land, mail and tele- | drowned out thousands of acres by over- 
phone service. Can be divided into many 80 to | flow on bottom or flat land, and a greater 
$20 acre farms, giving all a road frontage. Would } | number of acres on which all grain is 
D farmers who would n their Mari . wns : 
sell 8 part to enta unate ae ae ee | suffering on account of excessive mois- 
“ 1] it as a whole. ture. We have had seven rains so far 
ich of th “peng ap gin ak ape income this month, with intervening high tem- 
$91.50 per acre the past t rhe gd perature and hot sunshin » latter is 


detr 
of which 
nd the gr 

that a binder 
grain will 
well-drained 
Stock also fine. 


beneficial to corn and , but 
mental to all small gr 
is badly tangled and down, a2 
is so water -logged and sof 
can searcely run at all. 
be disappointing. Corn or 
land is doing finely 
Ten rains came the first two weeks of 
June, and nothing could be done in corn 
cultivation. Corn is now $1.80; hogs, $21, 
on local market.—D. Rininger. 

Greene County, (c) Iowa, July 14th.— 
The weather has been very warm, and 
from 90 to 98 degrees. A fine rain fell 








much 





on the night of July 12th, and several 
other showers have fallen, which have 
helped the corn and pastures. Farmers 





are cutting hay and have started to har- 
vest the late oats. A windstorm on July 
lith blew the corn down in places and 
broke off some. Live stock is in excellent 
condition. Potatoes are good sized and a 
good many to the hill.—E. B. 

Plymouth County, (nw) Iowa, July 11th. 
—Wheat badly blighted. Oats a good 
yield where not injured by hail. No hail 
damage in this immediate locality. Corn 


unusually good and pastures in fine con- 


dition. A good crop of early potatoes 
Some grain ready to cut by Monday, and 
a second cutting of alfalfa is ready.—E. 


L. Milner 


Van Buren'Coutny, (se) Iowa, July 13th. 
—The prospect for corn was never better 
at this time of year The oats crop was 
damaged during the hot weather in June; 
not going to be very good quality nor very 
good yie'd The wheat op looks good, 











but do not know how it is filled. Those 
who have wheat say that it is not good. 
Some meadows are extra good, and some 
are extra poor. Garden truck and pota- 
toes are good. A few appl no peaches; 
plenty of strawberries and raspberries. 
Pastures are better than we have had for 
several years. Stock in good condition. 


Only a few cattle on feed. Fat hogs most- 


ly shipped out. About an average pig 
crop. Corn plowing all done. Cutting 
of oats and haying are the order of the 
day. Big boom in land down here. Prices 
have advanced from $25 to $100 per acre 
in the last month.—B. E. 

Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, July 18th.— 
Harvesting and haying are about finished. 
Threshing will start next Monday. The 


oats and wheat are damaged some 
A fine rain the 14th, 
that was badly needed. Early potatoes 
not much good.—J. W. N. 

Franklin County, (c) Iowa, July 19th.— 
Early oats all in the shock. Harvest of 
late oats just beginning. Crop will be 
light, as lots of fields were badly rusted 
and crinkled before ripe, while other 
fields standing well were blighted badly. 
Corn looks fine, altho lots of fields were 
only plowed three times, and some only 
twice; tasseling now. Hay crop very good, 
but acreage small; qualitv excellent, as 
we have had lots ot &ry weather to cure 
it. Only about one inch of rain in the 
last four weeks.—J. T. Thorp. 

Jefferson County, (se) Iowa, July 18th. 
—Corn laid by; has made good growth 
exeept in fields which were plowed too 
wet this spring; beginning to tassel, but 
needs rain badly. Hayine done; very 
heavy crop, put up in good shape. Thresh- 
ing begun; wheat making from 12 to 20 
bushels, of doubtful grade; oats, 20 to 40 
bushels; Iowa 103 yielding best. Grass 
has good growth to stand the hot weather, 
but is burning up where short. No cholera 


early 
by the hot weather. 


reported; stock doing well. Land boom 
still on.—Subscriber. 
KANSAS. 
Franklin County, (e) Kan., July 7th.— 


A good deal of wheat in shock and a lot 
to cut yet. It is down so badly that lots 
of it will have to be mowed. Threshing has 
commenced; one piece made bushels, 
grade No. 3. Oats are ripe; a good many 
fields have been cut, and to be 
well filled. Millions of chinch bugs are 
hatching out in the gra where rye was 
cut. Butter-fat, 47 cents; eggs, 32 cents; 
hens, 22 cents; springs, 20 cents. Corn 
is beginning to tassel and looks fine, but 
there is a small acreage.—F. D. Ever- 
ingham. 


Or 
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seem 
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MISSOURI. 

Daviess County, (nw) Mo., July 15th.— 
Weather very hot. Wheat and oats cut. 
No threshing yet. Corn looks fine. Good 
crops in all lines. Good grass and good 
moisture; in fact, too much all along. A 
searcity of help on the farms.—J. O. Met- 
calf. 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., July 18th.— 
Shock threshing has commenced, and 





wheat is not turning out as well as ex- 
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pected. Oats all in the shock, 
will be finished this week. We have had 
ideal harvest weather. Corn is looking 


and haying 











very well, but needs rain, or will need it 
soon; the ground is getting dry, and the 
corn is weedy. Corn is $2 per bushel, and 
very scarce. Pastures still good, and 
stock fat. Ho $21.50 at local market, 
but few to sell. Army worms about all 
gone Hens, 26 cents; eggs. 32 cents; 
cream, 45 cents; butter, 40 cents.—J. W. 


Griggs. 





ILLINOIS. 

Jackson County, (s) IIL, July itth.— 
We are beginning to need a rain for the 
corn here, but the wheat fields are in bad 
shape to take a rain, as lots of wheat is 
not shocked. Threshing has started some, 








and the wheat is better un the farmers 
thought it was, but not yet a good crop 
Oats are an extra good crop here Corn 
is looking good, but has lots of bugs in it. 
—BH. M. Cornett. 

Pike County, (w) IlL., July 12th.—The 
wheat is all cut and in the shock. Some 
threshing being done. The prospect is 
for a good yield. Clover hay is all in 
the barn. Searcely any timothy. Oats 
fair. All corn is looking good; it is need- 


ing rain very badly, and in some localities 
the chinch bugs are making their appear- 


ance in goodly numbers. Spring clover 

still louks pretty good, and jastures are 

all right as yet.—Frank Ball. 
NEBRASKA. 

Dodge County, (e) Neb., July 18th.— 
Harvest is over. Much grain was badly 
down. The crop is greatly reduced. Corn 
is coming into tassel; a fine showing. 


Second cutting of alfalfa a heavy crop of 














fine quality. Clover and timothy a good 
crop, but cutting a little late, delayed by 
the large and tedious harvest. Pastures 
fine, and stock doing well David Brown. 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., — lith. 
—Wheat is going to be a big dis: oint- 
ment, as the rust weakened the straw so 
that it did not properly fill, and so much 
lodged, making big, wooly bundles. So 
far the yield is from 10 to 15 bushels. 
Oats are good Corn and potatoes need 
rain very badly No rain for nearly four 
weeks. Threshing started. Second crop 
of aifalfa hay very light.—Charles M. 


Turner. 
Calf Shipments—The Kansas City mar- 
an increase of 61.4 per cent 





ket reports give 








in the number of calves marketed there 
for the first half of 1919, compared with 
the corresponding period of 1918. The 
total number of calves received from 
January ist to June 30th this year was 
101,073. Notwithstanding the increase, 
there was a decrease of 18 per cent in 
the number of stock cattle shipped out 
of Kansas City during the first six months 
of the year. 
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Chicks die, grown 
Feeding, regularity in ............ 
I ea oid i oo Sita & aad 6 mie ena 
ee ae 
Worms in poultry, intesti 
EERE ee ey errr oe 
Pro@o CXPerience ......cccccccccccens 
Roads, paving country ............... 
Sabbath school lesson; the great fra- 
DORE ‘aceecenedu eae en Sada vaedewas 403 
RPE SE Reena Sener poe 1385 
ee ee ee ee ear 1395 
Sleepy-time story; who stole the eggs 
err rere 1402 
Strawberry bed, treatment of the....1393 
Sudan grass, when to cut ........... 1388 
TR. WOTER WIDE oocceccsncectocace 1384 
I, SOND. ccacaccceossetaces 1385 
re Se GO oc. nna c cabs noneese 1384 
a en PEP eer oe 1405 
Water power from creek .......... 399 
Weather, crop prospects and the..... 11384 
I IID hina dtc dca eneatehe nee 1388 


Yield of silage and the yield of grain.1395 
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WE ARE OFFERING 


FOR 30 DAYS 


8 SELECTED IMPROVED FARMS 


In the Farmington District 


Ranging in acreage from 80 to 320, and priced 
from $140.00 to 8175.00 per acre, en the March 
lst settlement plan. 


TERMS ARRANGED TO SUIT 
WRITE US TODAY 
FOR LIST. 


WESTERN LAND & LOAN CO. 


a 
FARM BARGAIN 


I am 1500 miles distant, need money, and am going 
to sell my flue 800 acre farm near Pingree, Stuttsmaa 
county, North Dakota. Splendid land, all tillable, 
all under cultivation; fair buildings, schoolhouse on 
the land; elevator three miles. It has been a money 
maker for me and will be foryou. Price 850.00 per 
acre on reasonable terms. Will divide if desired. 
This farm should double tn value within five years 
or less and shou!d pay for ttself in two or three 
years. Here's a dandy farm going at less 
than its value. It may be your chance, 
Write me at once. I am the owner. 


CHAS. O. ELWOOD 
701 Ideal Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


FARMING PAYS 
IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Land requires no clearing; best in the world. Also 
the cheapest. Where timber and prairie meet. 
Write for particulars ¢ SCANDINAVIAN. 
€ ANADIAAN LAND CO... 614 Phocnix Bidg., 
Minneapolis. 


For Sale— Farm of 239 A. A. 


Adjoining county seat; fine location good soil, fine 
improvements, good school advantag inter- 
ested, write for terms end deseription to owner. 
No trades. 

c. M. FEE, 




















Waucoma, lowa 





YOR SALE—One of the best farm and stock 
ranches in eastern Kansas, 36 miles from Kansas 
City, in Miami county, containing 745 acres; 2 sets 
of bulidings besides a 3-room house for hired help, 
silo, corn cribs, granaries and other outbutldings. 
$125 per acre. . ene J. N. Woops, 
Ottawa, Kansas, R. D. 





iWantto Buy 2 or3 Good Minnesota Farms 


in Stevens county, or anywhere in southern Minne- 
aota, for an investment. Quote best price and terms, 
G. E. FOSBROKE, 324 Endicott Bidg., 8t. Paul, Mina. 





YRITE ME for free list of Minnesota farm 
lands among the lakes and woods. N. EK. 
SON DARL, Cass Lake, Minn., Dept. 6 


LAND FOR SALE BW OWNER—Three extra 

good quarters, all well im- 
proved. Best corn = in southern Minnesota. 
J. F. DELONG, Lamberton, Minn. 


Minnesota Farm Homes For Sale 


Also handle exchanges. List your property with me. 
Myron Coaverse, 606 Globe Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











OR SALE—240 acres in Dodge County, Minne- 
sota. Lots of good buildings, fine drainage. A 
good stock farm. For particulars write to Alderwood 


Stock Farm, C. D. Ball, Owner, Dodge Center, Minn. 











EW WORK State Farms, from $10 to $100 


per acre. Allsizes and locations. Stock and 
tools included on many of them. Write for complete 
list. Mandeville Real Estate Agency, Inc., Olean, N.Y. 





DON’T FORGET! 
of farm bargains. 
Marshfield, Wisconsin. 

Smooth, black corn 


IOWA FARM land. $100 to $175 per 


acre. Get large list. Spaulding & O'Donnell, Eima, la. 


WRITE 


farms. W. ED. 


To send for our free fall list 
GRAHAM'S LAND OFFICE, 








For my Callaway County 
4 catalog of choice central Missours 
JAMESON, Fulton, Missourt. 





Cae SA LE—Large and small farms guest 
St. Cloud, Minn. For prices write F. L. @GULDE, 
St. Cloud, Minn., Route 1. 





F YOU WANT TO SELF or Exchange 
your property, write me. JOHN J. BLACK, 
88 St., CHIPPEWA FALLS, Wisconsin. 








IN BOOK FORM 
The Sleepy-Time Stories 
By THornTon W. BuRrerss 


The delightful children’s stories which are 
being published now in Wallaces’ Farmer can be 
obtained in book form, wel! printed and {llus- 
trated and cloth bound. There are over 200 
pages in each volume. No more suitable present 
can be found for young folks. 





No.1. Old Mother West Wind 

No. 2. Mother West Wind’s Children 

No. 3. Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends 
No. 4. Mother West Wind's. Neighbors 

No. Mother West Wi Why” Stories 
No.6. Mother West Wind “How”’ Stories 
No. 7. Mother West Wind “When” Stories 


(No. 4 is now being published.) 


These charming animal stories are educational 
as well as entertaining and are adapted for read- 
ing to children of all ages, who are fascinated 
by the wonderful adventures of the birds and 
little animal friends of Old Mother Nature. 

Price $1.00 Per Volume, Postpaid 
Send all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa 














Sired by 


Thoroughbred. 
Priced 


AIREDALE PUPS Great Scott. Dandies. 


tosell. W.8S. WILES, Syracuse, Neb. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Great Pathfinder and Great Col. 
Bred Sow Sale 
Galesburg, Illinois, August 4th 





25 High Class Sows 


Bred to Great Pathfinder 


5 Great Pathfinder Gilts 
Bred to Fancy Col. King 


1 Pathfinder §S 
Bred to Pathfinder Wonder 


4 Sell Oper 
1 by Pathfinder 
| by Great Pathfinder, and 
2 by Col. Pathfinder 











A fine spring litter by Great Path- 
finder, out of a Grand Model 37 dam, 
4 gilts and 5 boars. 











SPECIAL ATTRACTION 





2 High Class Yearling Herd Boars— 





Sired by Great Pathfinder, one out 
of a Grand Model 37th dam, and one 
out of a Col. Gano 2d dam. 


Pathfinder Wonder was lst prize 
boar at Galesburg and in the win- 
nings at Springfield last year. 


D. G.SUTHERLAND of Galesburg, 
Ill., represents Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Wilber A. Terpening, COL. H. F. PETERSON, 


Galesburg, Ill. 




































0.C.K’s CHIEF BRED SOW SALE 























Washington, Hll., Aug. Sth 


10 Tried Sows, 5 Fall Yearlings, 
15 Spring Yearlings, 5 Open Sows, 
1 Spring Litter, 2 Boars and 7 Giits. 


4 FALL BOARS, 3 by O.C. K’s Chief, 1 by Walt’s 
Fancy King, out of an Orion Cherry King dam. 


Of the open sows, 1 is by Pathfinder, 3 by O. C. K’s Chief, out of a King the 
Col. dam. The bred sows, 1 is by Pathfinder, 5 Pathfinder Perfection, 
1 King the Col, 3 by a son of King the Col. 8.0. C. K’s Chief, 4 Pal’s 


Orion, 1 Van’s Orion Cherry King, 3 Col. the Wonder, and 1 Cherry Chief Wonder. 


These os Are Bred to 0. C. K’s Chief and Walt’s Fancy King for September Farrow 


SUTHERLAND represents Wallaces’ Farmer. 


wM. HL. GARBER, 


H, F. PETERSON, Auctioneer. 


WASHINGTON, ILL. 




















































SMYLIE’S SUMMER SALE—=DUROC JERSEYS 


of Pathfinder, Cherry King, Perfect Model, Illustrator, 
Defender and Col. Breeding, To Be Sold In 


COLUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA, AUGUST 8 


In this sale will be offered a lot of the best bred and best individual 
Durocs that have yet come from this herd, and we believe some of the best 
that will go at auction this season. 


A number of the best are Pathfinder bred sows, including three extra good yearling 
granddaughters of old Pathfinder, and a choice August litter of Pathfinder gilts that 
are typy and smooth. All are bred to the big, stretchy Pathfinder boar, Proud Path- 
finder The Great, by old Pathfinder, and dam by Proud Col.—the cross that produced 
Great Pathfinder and others of note. Other choice sows include a half dozen by 
Golden Model Booster, a number by Perfect Model, a big yearling Illustrator sow; 
a two-year-old by Valley Chief, three choice ones by Disturber of Idlewild, one good 
smooth one by Dictator Col., and other attractions. A number are bred to Iowa's 
Orion Cherry King, whose pigs this year are exceptionally good, as can be seen sale 
day. Others are bred to Perfect Model, the sire of the top gilt in our last sale. 

The 10 boars are herd headers, and include some of show yard merit, one of the 
best being by Iowa's Orion Cherry King, and out of a Golden Model Booster dam. 
Also a crack litter of four November boars s by Iowa’s Orion Cherry King, and from 
one of the largest daughters of Pathfinder. 


Write for the sale catalog, and come to Columbus Junction Friday, Aug. 8. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing, and send bids to H. M. Yoder, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. Harry Peterson, Auctioneer. 


R. F. Smylie, Golumbus Junction, fowa 





45—HEAD—45 


ALL CHOLERA 
IMMUNED 


25 BRED sows 














insured Against Death and Litters 
Guaranteed 
10 Open Fall Gilts 
10 Boars—Real Herd Headers | 














































